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SANCTIFICATI DOMINO 
AN Essay ON Prigstty SANCTITY 


epee priests are ambassadors of Christ who carry the message 
and the means of sanctification from the courts of heaven to the lives 
ofmen. Catholic priests are deputies of mankind who stand on the frontiers 
of time and eternity to do homage to the Trinity in the name of the people 
of God. Both aspects of the priestly state imply sanctity. That the priest- 
hood is a holy thing: that vocation to the priesthood is a vocation to sanctity, 
are axioms in all discussions of the Catholic priesthood from St. Paul exhort- 
ing Timothy to be ‘‘an example to the faithful in word, in conversation, in 
charity, in faith, in chastity’, down to Pope Pius XI pointing out “‘the 
loftiness of spirit, the purity of heart, the sanctity of life, befitting the 
solemnities and holiness of the priestly office”’.} 

“Ideoque sancti erunt Deo suo”’: the priesthood is in truth the sacrament 
of holiness. It is the sign which declares the Holy One before the eyes of 
men as the heavens tell of His glory and the firmament the works of His 
hands: it is the instrument employed by Jesus Christ in the normal operation 
of providence to achieve all human participation in the sanctity of God. 
Sanctity is therefore one of the marks by which the priesthood of the New 
Law is to be identified. Our task as priests is communicate not only 
holiness but also the Holy One. We are to live and be recognized as other 
Christs. We must then live and act as instruments attuned to the nature 
and intentions of the cause which uses us, the Sacred Humanity of Jesus 
Christ. 

The call to sanctity is of course shared with all other Christians: all 
the members of the Mystical Body are called to the perfection of the Father, 
summoned by the Divine voice to live a life of holiness in union with the 
holiness of their Head. In the priest, however, sanctity must be pre-eminent. 
“Not any kind of goodness,” says St. Thomas, “‘will suffice for the worthy 
carrying out of the work of Holy Orders; a superlative goodness is required, 
a holiness whose merit will exalt priests above their people.” The flock is 
to be pastured in Sanctifying Grace. Our parishioners are to live as adopted 
sons of God: to know God in Trinity by acts of Divinely illumined intelli- 
gences in Faith; to love God in Trinity by acts of Divinely influenced wills 
in Charity; to grow into dwelling-places for the Holy Ghost. It is therefore 


1*Sic in Divino omni non est audendum aliis ducem fieti nisi secundum omnem 


habitum suum factus sit deiformissimus et Deo simillimus.” St. Th., Sapp/., Il, xxxvi, 1, 
co 


rp. 
® Suppl. Ill, xxxv, 1, ad. 1. 
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pre-eminently necessary that the priest should live as a son of God with an 
even fuller appreciation of his sonship and of the implications of the dignity 
of this relationship; that his mind should operate, his judgements be uttered 
on the level of Faith; that where men stumble he should walk with firm 
confidence in the Divine light, guiding his people to know the truth of God, 
It is pre-eminently necessary that the will of the priest, the spring of his 
activity, should be motivated entirely by a consuming love of God; a love 
which will draw him to the Holy Trinity in every hour of his life. It is 
necessary that this love of God should penetrate every moment and every 
detail of the priest’s ministry: a love so compelling that his people will be 
caught into the gravitational field of his charity, and, linked to his orbit, 
move in the unceasing sweep of sacerdotal praise and adoration around the 
Sun of Justice. If the souls of the people are to be built by priestly action 
into temples for the Trinity, “Living stones built up”, the soul of the priest 
must be the inner sanctuary of God; the Holy of Holies, graced by the 
reality of the Divine presence, whence issue the assurances of God’s love 
God’s forgiveness, God’s peace. 

Nevertheless, possession of such pre-eminent sanctifying grace is not 
enough. Such grace is not specifically priestly, and of itself can never 
constitute the sacerdotal state whose sanctity differs by reason of its purpose 
and source from that of the laity. No, the priestly soul must participate in 
a very special way in that holiness which marks the priesthood of Christ 
which he shares. This participation distinguishes priestly sanctity from the 
sanctity of even the greatest mystics and contemplatives so that sacerdotal 
sanctity can be possessed by no one outside the priesthood, not even by the 
Mother of God herself. } 

The Grace of Priesthood in Jesus Christ Our Lord, the unction by reason 
of which He is our High Priest, the Grace which is the cause of all priesthood, 
is the Grace of Union. Christ’s priesthood is not an “‘accident”’: Christ’s 
priesthood is not an accidental holiness, but the substantial initial sancti- 
fication of the Sacred Humanity.!. The formal cause of the priesthood of 
Jesus Christ is not sanctifying grace, nor the headship of the Mystical Body, 
nor the act of sacrifice; but, to speak with reverence, the formal cause of 
His priesthood is the very core of His being as Man-God, the Ipsa Unio 
of the Divine and Human Natures in the Person of the Word. Christ is 
our High Priest by reason of the Hypostatic Union. It is this substantial 
priesthood which summons into existence the glories of Christ’s human 
soul, the outpourings of grace which are the “‘radiancé of the sun of 
Union’’,? the superabundance of virtues, the wondrous life which is the 


1Cf. Garrigou-Lagrange, Le Sacerdoce du Christ (Vie Spirituelle: Oct. 1933). Pius XI. 
“E unicamente perché l’Omoousios di Nicea si é incarnato . . . che si effuse e si effonde, 
inesauribile ed infinita, in Ges: Cristo, quella che i teologi chiamano unzione sostanziale, 
che lo consecrava sacerdote” (Civilta Catt., 1926, p. 182). “Le Christ est donc substan- 
tiellement prétre comme il est substantiellement L’Oint et le Saint de Dieu en vertu de 
Punion hypostatique”. Dict. de Theol., Art. Jesus Christ, col. 1338. Cf. Heb. v, 5: x 
5-7. 10. St. Th., III, xxvi, 2. 

4 St. Th., II, vii, 13, corp. 
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efficient cause as well as the teacher and exemplar of all the supernatural 
life of the world The Grace of Union is the principle of that created grace 
by which Christ as head of the Church communicates supernatural life to 
His members. The Grace of Union calls into existence that created grace 
which must so permeate Christ’s sacred Humanity as to render it a fit 
instrument in the hands of His Divinity for the sanctification of mankind." 

If all supernatural growth of human personalities in the operations of 
the Godhead, if all the supernatural penetration of the intellectual powers of 
human beings by the activity and indwelling of the Holy Trinity, rest upon 
and are caused by the Sacred Humanity of Jesus Christ, which is the “‘in- 
strumentum conjunctum divinitatis’’:? then, to be precise, we must say that 
all the supernatural life of God’s rational creatures is based upon the 
Hypostatic Union, upon that gratia unionis by whose unction the Word was 
made Flesh: that the grace of men is caused by that grace of Christ which 
makes Him our High Priest. ‘‘A merciful and faithful high priest before 
God that he might be a propitiation for the sins of the people . . . who by 
the Holy Ghost offered himself unspotted unto God.” 

Now we are priests because of the priesthood of Jesus Christ,* because 
of the gratia unionis; we are priests because of that Divine anointing of the 
Sacred Humanity by the Person of the Word which constitutes the Sacerdotal 
Grace of Christ. The ‘‘character” which formally constitutes our priesthood® 
and which is the essential sacrament of Holy Orders,® gives us a share in the 
sacerdotal powers of the God-Man, and, by adding the priestly instrumental 
powers of the Sacred Humanity to our intelligences, fits them to act as 
ministers and as instruments of Christ in the worship of God and the 
sanctification of souls.’ 

It can therefore be claimed that our state as priests is holy in a manner 
which exceeds any other holiness in the world, because we are united to 
Christ in His priesthood, because we derive our priesthood not from His 
accidental, but from His substantial holiness. We are united to, we share 
the power of, the cause of justification not merely as He is just, but as He is 
Justice. 


1St. Th., Il, vii, 1 & 3. 

? Tbid., IT, lxii, 5, cf. Vonier, The Personality of Christ, ch. xii. 

3 “The source of all grace emanating from Christ is the gratia unionis, which is his alone 
and through which he is constituted the Christ.” Jurgensmeier, The Mystical Body of 
Christ, p. 67., cf. St. Th. III, viii, 5, ad 3. 

4“Sacerdotes novi Testamenti possunt dici mediatores Dei et hominum, inquantum 
sunt ministri ‘veri mediatoris, vice ipsius salutaria sacramenta hominibus exhibentes.” 
Ill, xxvi, 1, ad. 1. 

5 “Ft ideo manifestum est quod character sacramentalis specialiter est character Christi, 
cujus sacerdotio configurantur fideles secundum sacramentales characteres qui nihil 
aliud sunt quam quaedam participationes sacerdotii Christi ab ipso Christo derivatae.” 
III, lxiii, corp. 

6 “Unde relinquitur quod ipse character interior sit essentialiter et principaliter ipsum 
sacramentum ordinis.” Supp/. Ill, xxxiv, 2, ad. 1. 

7 “Dicendum quod character ordinatur ad ea quae sunt divini cultus qui quidem est 
quaedam fidei protestatio per exteriora signa. Et ideo oportet quod character sit in 
cognitiva potentia animae, in qua est fides.” II], lxiii, 4, ad. 3. 
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Weare united to Jesus Christ at the very basis of His work of sanctification |. T 
and redemption: we are linked with Him as priests by reason of that initial , 
grace, the Grace of Union, which makes Him in one and the same act God- | 2% ' 
Man and High Priest. The Catholic priest and Jesus Christ are united in ee 
that holiness of the Priesthood of the Incarnate Word which actually inter- “ | 
relates the souls of men with the Trinity. We Catholic priests are holy | ¥”"“ 
because the holy work is done through us; we are holy because we are the | ‘" 
hands of the Sacred Humanity. We are holy because the Grace and — 
Redemption of Christ flow through us, through the instrumentality of our | “S 
priesthood into the souls of men. Even despite ourselves this is so: the thox 
tempering of the priestly intelligence by the ‘character’? which makes that ee 
intelligence an instrument of Christ, placing its activities in the hands of | © ' 
Christ, is something final. Grace and Charity may go, Faith may go, but the 
Character remains. ‘Thou art a priest for ever.”’ The intelligence of even | Y°' 
a fallen priest is a’ holy thing in its powers, since it remains the sealed } Y" 
instrument of Jesus Christ. ves 

But since the priesthood is the prolongation of the substantial sanctity bo 
of Jesus Christ, it is fitting that it should be a prolongation of His ‘‘accidental” " 
sanctity also. We are not priests for ourselves, certainly,? but Order is a 
Sacrament. Sacerdotal powers can be bestowed without the conferring of = 
gtace; however, since they are given sacramentally, we know that priestly oe 
powers and priestly grace are inextricably linked in the wisdom: of _ 
sacramental significance. Indeed we know further that the justice and mercy a 
of God demand that the powers of the priesthood be joined with grace of = 
the highest order. At ordination our Lord’s Humanity acts for the good of gnc 
the Church, certainly, for the growth and perfection of the Mystical Body; = 
but this is a mediate object. Directly and immediately the Sacrament of in 
Order looks to the good of Christ’s chosen instruments. The good workman cu 
loves his tools; the Grace of Order is the mark of Christ’s love for us; it is sac 
the means by which He fits us to His hand and helps us to work for and with Q 
Him. The Sacrament of Order will then increase sanctifying grace in the pr 
soul; it will strengthen and enlarge the supernatural life of the virtues and . 
the gifts, and it will add its special sacramental grace, those habitual dis- ht 
positions in the soul of the recipient which enable the purpose of the m 
sacrament to be achieved.® é 

1 Pius XI, The Catholic Priesthood. Ed. C.TS., pp. 9, 20. hi 

*“Oportuit in Ecclesia ordinem aliquem sacrum esse quo quidem aliis ad illorum et 
non sui utilitatem praeficerentur.” Supp. III, xxxv, 1, ad. 1. “‘Ordo datur non in remedium 5 
unius personae sed totius Ecclesiae.”” Ibid, xxxiv, 1. 

%“In quo evidens est nihil aliud proxime significare praeter collationem potestatis 
sacrae sive deputationem ad munia sacerdotii. Sed cum dicta potestas non possit debito : 


modo exerceri sine gratia sacerdotio Novae Legis propria, ideo Ordo ex consequenti illam 
significat.” Billot, De Eccl. Sac., q. lxii, Th. vi. j 
“Cum divinorum operum perfectio requirat ut cuicumque aliqua divinitus potentia 
datur, eidem et ea per quae illius potentiae executio fieri congrue possit donentur: in 
sacramento ordinis gratiam gratum facientem conferri qua digne sacramenta dispensentur, 
dubium non est.” Swpp/. Ill, xxxvi, 1, concl. F 
5 “Hine si sacramenta vere sunt in remedium lapsus et in ligaturam vulnerum quae in 
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The priestly anointing of the Saint of Saints called into being the 
incomparable graces of the Man-God not only because of the fact: of Union 
and of the nobility of the soul of Christ, but also in order that the Sacred 
Humanity might be a fit instrument for man’s sanctification in the hands of 
God.! So at a vast remove the character of Order brings to priests the graces 
which enable them to labour for the glory of God and the salvation of men 
in union with their Master. The character of Order gives us power to act as 
priests; it is accompanied by such a fullness of divine assistance as will enable 
us to perform our duties effectively and virtuously: and, most consoling 
thought, we know that this grace is developed and strengthened by the 
exercise of our ministry so long as we remain faithful to Him whose loving 
choice we are. 

Weare men of priestly grace, therefore, sharing in Christ’s priestly powers: 
we must participate in His priestly virtues also. By the grace of Order the 
virtues and gifts proper to the idea of priesthood must acquire dominance in 
our souls. It is this dominance of the soul of the priest by the sacerdotal 
virtues and gifts which gives such a distinct tone to priestly sanctity and 
distinguishes it from that of the laity. 

The professional virtues which are the mark of the priest are identical 
with the virtues which are the mark of Christ as Priest. The grace of 
priesthood in Christ is correlated with two supernatural habits by and 
through which His human soul manifests its sanctity sacerdotally: these habits 
are the Virtue of Religion and the Gift of Piety: the “‘Pietas Christi” and the 
adoration and sacrificial self-oblation by which Jesus Christ worships and 
glorifies God the Father and leads all men to the worship of the Father. 
So, since the virtues of the priest are the virtues of Christ in the priest,? 


lapsu contraximus, rationabiliter dicetur gratia sacramentalis addere supra gratiam 
communiter dictam dispositiones quasdam habituales plus minusve imminutivas con- 
cupiscentiae in variis et multiplicibus eius ramificationibus, et ita quidem ut unicuique 
sacramento sua propria ac specialis veluti ligatura respondeat.” (Billot, De Eccl. Sac., 
Q. Ixii, Th. V.) 

1“Respondeo dicendum quod necesse est ponere in Christo gratiam habitualem 
propter tria. Primo quidem propter unionem animae illius ad Verbum Dei. Secundo 
propter nobilitatem illius animae, cujus operationes oportebat propinquissime attingere 
ad Deum per cognitionem et amorem. Tertio propter habitudinem ipsius Christi ad genus 
humanum.” III, vii, 1, corp. ‘‘Ad tertium dicendum, quod humanitas Christi est instru- 
mentum divinitatis non quidem sicut instrumentum inanimatum, quod nullo modo agit, 
sed solum agitur; sed tanquam instrumentum anima rationali animatum, quod ita agitur 
quod etiam agit; et ideo ad convenientiam actionis oportuit eum habere gratiam 
habitualem.” Ibid., ad. 3. 

2 “Christ is not only holy in Himself, He is our holiness: estis in Christo Jesu qui factus 
- nobis sapientia a Deo et justitia et sanctificatio et redemptio.” Marmion, Christ the Life of the 

oul, p. 20. 

“Brom Him flows into the Body of the Church all the light which divinely illumines 
those who believe, and all the grace which makes them holy as He Himself is holy. .. . 
Christ our Lord bids:the Church live by His own supernatural life.” Pope Pius XII, 
Myst. Corp. Christi. C.T.S. ed., par. 47, 53. 

“‘Ideo oportebat quod (Christus) haberet gratiam etiam in alios redundantem secundum 
illud Joan. 1. 16: de plenitudine ejus omnes accepimus et gratiam pro gratia.” St. Th. 
II, vii, 1, corp. 

“Dictum est quod in anima Christi recepta est gratia secundum maximam eminentiam: 
et ideo ex illa eminentia gratiae quam accepit, competit ei quod gratia illa ad alios derivetur, 
quod pertinet ad rationem capitis.” Ibid., 5, Corp. : 
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the Catholic priest is distinguished among men by his peculiar possession of 
the Virtue of Religion and of the Gift of Piety:! through the operations of 
this virtue and of this gift the qualities of holiness proper to our priesthood 
make themselves known. 

The Virtue of Religion gives God His due as Lord and Creator; its every 
act expresses God’s excellence and man’s subjection to Him.? 

The entire life of Our Divine Lord upon earth was an exercise of the 
Virtue of Religion,® for in that Divine life the keynotes were His adequate 
adoration of God and His wholly acceptable sacrifice in which the priesthood 
of the New Law replaced the shadows and beggarly elements of the Old.* 
To consummate. these acts Christ is our High Priest, and in the religion of 
His priesthood the human race bows down and knows its God: by the 
accomplishment of these acts Christ is our Mediator with the Father, and in 
the Religion of this Mediatorship the chaotic inner and outer worlds of 
humanity are re-integrated into the Divine order of God; for Religion is a 
dominant virtue which informs the acts of other virtues by directing them 
into the movement of Divine worship, so that Fortitude, Temperance, 
Mercy and the rest are caught up into the praise of glory;® Religion is also 
a stabilizing virtue, setting the course of mind and heart to God and sub- 
mitting them to Him in that submission which is the perfection of the 
rational creature.® 

By the Gift of Piety the Virtue of Religion is perfected. This habit 
renders the soul responsive to the promptings of the Holy Ghost so that we 
worship God not only as creatures their Creator, not only as subjects their 





1 Perinelle et Forestier: “L’4me du prétre est marquée 4 l’éffigie du Christ.” (Vie 
Spirituelle, Jan. 1932.) 

2 Religio est virtus per quam homines Deo debitum cultum et reverentiam exhibent.” 
II, Ilae, Ixxxi, 1, concl. 

3 “La vertu de religion, grace au Verbe Incarné, trouvera son expression parfaite . . . 
Constitué adorateur dés sa naissance, Jésus ne cessera jamais de ]’étre durant son séjour sur 
la terre. L’esprit de religion pénétrera sa vie psychologique.” Gautier, Le parfuit 
Adorateur (Vie Spirituelle, April 1937). 

“Au dernier jour de sa vie, le Christ résume toute son ceuvre en disant 4 son Pére: 
Ego te clarificavi super terram: toute sa vie n’a été qu’une louange 4 la gloire de son 
Pére. C’est la son ceuvre essentielle; pour lui rien ne passe avant la glorification de son 
Pere. *”» Marmion, Le Christ Idéal du Moine, chap. xiii. 

4 “Nam religio dicitur secundum quod exhibet Deo debitum famulatum in his quae 
pertinent specialiter ad cultum divinum, sicut in sacrificiis, oblationibus et aliis hujusmodi.” 
II, Iae, Ixxxi, viii, corp. 

8 “Dicendum quod religio habet duplices actus: quosdam quidem proprios et imme- 
diatos, quos elicit, per quos homo ordinatur.ad solum Deum, sicut sacrificare, adorare, 
et alia hujusmodi: alios autem actus habet quos producit mediantibus virtutibus quibus 
imperat, ordinans eos ad divinam reverentiam; quia scilicet virtus ad quam pertinet finis 
imperat virtutibus ad quas pertinet ea quae sunt ad finem. Et secundum hoc actus religionis 
per modum imperii ponitur esse, visitare pupillos et viduas in tribulationibus eorum; 
quod est actus elicitus a misericordiae; immaculatum autem se custodire ab hoc saeculo, 
imperative quidem est religionis, elicitive- autem temperantiae.” II, Ilae, Ixxxi, 1, 
ad. 1, 

* “Per hoc quod Deum reveremur et honoramus mens nostra ci subjicitur et in hoc 


ejus perfectio consistit. Quaelibet enim res perficitur per hoc quod subditur suo superiori.’ 
U, Ilae, lxxxi, vii, corp. 
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eternal Lord and Master, but as sons their loving and merciful Father. 
Under the influence of the Gift of Piety the quality of filiation shines through 
the priestly cultus of God, and in that supernatural approach of loving sons 
to the all-merciful and infinitely wise Father the mind is broadened and 
enriched and universalized; moreover the priestly vision is focused sub 
specie aeternitatis so that all the beloved of the Father, all the children of 
God, and all the good world of God are enveloped and drawn into the heart 
of worshipping love.” 

The Religion of Jesus Christ is irradiated in its entirety by this loving 
cult of the Father and devotion to the people and kingdom of the Father:* 
through the Gift of Piety Christ’s adoration of God the Father draws into 
its orbit His tenderness towards children, His mercy for sinners, His wonder- 
working care for the sick, His goodness to the suffering, His compassionate 
tears for His native land. 

‘And for them do I sanctify myself that they also may be sanctified in 
truth.”” The virtues of the Catholic priest are the virtues of Jesus Christ in 
the priest, and so the priest is above all men fitted by grace to continue the 
life of Christ throughout the ages. In the Catholic priesthood homage is 
still offered to the Holy Trinity as Jesus worshipped His Father in spirit and 
in truth: in the Catholic priesthood that homage is coloured and deepened 
by filial reverence, zeal and unselfishness, as was the homage of Christ in the 
love of the Holy Ghost. Devotion in Charity and devotedness in charity; 
Christ’s worship in charity, Christ’s adoration of the Father and self-oblation 
in infinite love. There we find the specific difference of that sacerdotal 
sanctity which is called into existence by the exigencies of the priestly 
character.4 The dominance of the supernatural organism in his soul by these 
infused habits enables the priest to do well and worthily that for which the 
character of Order gives him the power. Here indeed we Catholic priests 
are mediators between man and God: our souls flooded with the concept of 
God’s glory and of His infinite splendour, our minds enlightened by Faith, 
our wills intensified by charity: dispensers of the graces and blessings of the 
Divine goodness which we summon upon earth. In the practice of the 





1“TPjona Spiritus Sancti sunt quaedam habituales animae dispositiones quibus est 
prompte mobilis a Spiritu Sancto . . . inter caetera autem movet nos spiritus, sanctus 
» ad hoc quod affectum quemdam filialem habeamus ad Deum . . . pietas secundum quam 
cultum et officium exhibemus Deo ut patri per instinctum Spiritus Sancti.” II, Iae, 
cxxi, I, corp. 

2““Ce méme sentiment nous fait aimer les personnes et les choses qui participent a 
létre divin et 4 ses perfections.” Tanquerey, Précis de Théologie Ascétique et Mystique, 
n, 1326. 

3 ““Evidemment ce qu’ il y a de plus intime, de plus ‘sien’ en Notre Seigneur, le sens de 
la paternité de son Pére: sa piété.”” A. Gardeil, Le Don de Piété (Vie Spirituelle April 1933). 

“If we ask what in all the manifold thoughts and acts of Jesus was the most enduring 
and immutable, was, as it were, the abiding golden background to his words and acticns, 
the answer must be his intimate sense of union with the Father. It-is the essence of his 
life.” Karl Adam, The Son of God, p. 136. 

4“T energie maitresse de la grace des ordinations est une energie de vraie dévotion et 
de vraie piété, de dévouement religieux 4 Dieu et d’affection filiale.a son egard.” Perinelle 
et Forestier, art. cit. 
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priestly virtues the prayer of the Pontifical is fulfilled: ‘‘Eluceat in eis totius 
forma justitiae.” Our minds are informed by complete justice. And 
because the. priestly virtue is the virtue of Christ in the priest, God is 
worshipped in the manner due to His Majesty as our supreme Master, God 













































is loved in absolute tenderness and trust as our most benign Father. The 7 
Religion of Jesus Christ is the Religion of the priest, and in the priest’s soul } of tl 
the purpose of the life of Christ is re-presented: “I have glorified Thee upon } in tk 
the earth, I have finished the work thou gavest me to do.”” And since He is | Etet 
glorified in us, since the glory given to the Son by the Father has been given | the 
to us by the Son, the Divine worship of God by God is achieved through, | inh 
with and by us. Ben 

The Gift of Piety perfects the Religion of Christ in us by the special | tow 
operation of the Spirit of Love. The love and confidence of sons colours | Bea 
all our work of adoration and praise: the fulfilment of duty becomes a thing } con 
of joy. The burdens of the priestly offices are transmuted into gifts of | Mo 
Divine tenderness. The Gift of Piety removes from our lives the harshness 
and rigidity which tend to creep into all the works of Justice, even into the | tra 
offices of Religion.1 Men of religion, men dedicated to supernatural | aft 
sanctity, by reason of the vigilance necessitated by sin, by reason of the | fov 
spirit of detachment and penance essential to their state, sometimes appear ] tru 
to lack that spirit of generosity, of sympathy, which attracts the hearts of | wi 
men. It is quite understandable that this should be so, since if we are notto | — 
lose ourselves and the dignity of our priesthood, the life of emotion and 
passion so strong in fallen natures must be braked and checked continually. | qu 
The Gift of Piety restores the balance; our lives are unified so that no longer | |. 
need we offer to God the worship of split men, but on the contrary the very | jx 
life of emotions and passions so dangerous in itself is now refined and 
purified and made responsive to Divine Love; and all our love, all our desire, | ?* 
all our joy, are satisfied and fulfilled in God.? In the workings of the Gift ] ce 
~ 1 “Ta Piété est le coeur de la religion.” Gardeil. Art. cit. : 

“Pietas . . . non solum exhibet cultum et officium Deo sed etiam omnibus hominibus he 
inquantum pertinent ad Deum .. . ipsa etiam ex consequenti subvenit in miseria - 
constitutis . . . nam ante diem judicii miserentur sancti etiam eorum qui in statu hujus - 
miseriae vivunt.” II, Ilae, cxxi, 1, 3. 1, 

“‘Appetitiva autem virtus in his quidem quae sunt ad alterum perficitur per pietatem.’’ 

I, Ilae, Ixviii, 4, corp. 

“TIdeo donum quo aliquis propter reverentiam Dei bonum operatur ad omnes pietas et 
nominatur.” Ibid., ad. 2. 

2 “Ce don ne nous est pas moins nécessaire pour traiter avec bonté et douceur les ames * 
qui ne nous seraient pas naturellement sympathiques; pour avoir une tendresse paternelle x 
a Yegard de celles qu’il veut bien nous confier, et entrer dans les sentiments de S. Paul qui B 
voulait former en ses disciples Jésus Christ lui-meme: ‘Filioli mei quos iterum parturio : 
donec formetur Christus in vobis’.” Tanquerey, op. cit. n. 1328. d 

“This gift of piety enables even the emotions to be made responsive to God.” Jarret, d 
The Abiding Presence of the Holy Ghost, p. 68. ¢ 

“The theologians of the Church teach that there is no object of our natural affections : 
which is not elevated and perfected’ by the gift of supernatural piety.” Manning, Internal ( 
Mission of the Holy Ghost, p. 251. : 

“Primum est donum pietatis, ordinatum ad supernos instinctus quibus afficimur ad 
ea quae Dei sunt, et cultus eius, et servitii eius, necnon et ad omnia quae propter Dei 7 





reverentiam proximo sunt impendenda.” Billot, De Virt. Inf. Th. vi. 
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of Piety our Religion takes on the qualities of affection, the generous, joyous» 
sympathetic quality of filiation in union with the Sonship of Jesus Christ: 
With the Gift of Piety we possess His ‘‘Joy filled”’ in ourselves, ““That the 
love wherewith the Father loved the Son may be in us and He in us.’ 

The Holy Ghost Himself, by whose power and operation the Priesthood 
of the Incarnate Word was introduced into the world, does in truth perfect 
in the Catholic priest the supernatural implications of his assimilation to the 
Eternal Priest. The Gift of Piety in the priest leads him to act in the power of 
the Holy Ghost, and when he so acts the Fruits connected with Piety ripen 
in his life? until his joy is found in those deeds of the Spirit, Goodness and 
Benignity,? where the fire of Charity burns into selfless, zealous acts of love 
towards God and man.* The greater perfection and excellence of the 
Beatitudes will also be his, and the Gift of Piety will achieve inevitably a 
consummate fashioning of sacerdotal sanctity in ever closer union with the 
Model and Pattern of all Priesthood.® 

As Christ is meek, so the soul of the Catholic priest becomes ordered and 
tranquil in itself according to the Divine will. As Christ hungers and thirsts 
after justice, so will the Catholic priest shine before men as a principle and 
fount of the creative justice of God in a society that has forgotten where 
true justice lies. As Christ is merciful, so the priestly heart will spill over 
with his Master’s love for the poor, the oppressed, the weak, for all sinners.® 





1“Ft hoc est quod quidam dicunt, quod dona perficiunt hominem ad altiores actus 
quam sint actus virtutum.” I, Ilae, lxviii, 1, corp. 

2“Si operatio hominis procedat ab homine secundum altiorem virtutem quae est 
virtus Spiritus Sancti sic dicitur esse operatio hominis fructus Spiritus Sancti.” I, Tae, 
Ixx, I, corp. 

3 “Ad tertium dicendum quod bonitas et benignitas in fructibus directe attribui possunt 
pietati.” II, Ilae, cxxi, 2, ad 3. 

“Ce sont les fruits du Saint Esprit qu’on peut définir: des actes de vertu arrivés 4 une 
cettaine perfection et qui remplissent l’Ame d’une sainte joie.” Tanquerey, op. cit., n. 1359. 

«Ad id autem quod est juxta hominem, scilicet proximum, bene disponitur mens 
hominis, primo quidem quantum ad voluntatem bene faciendi; et ad hoc pertinet bonitas: 
secundo quantum ad beneficentiae executionem; et ad hoc pertinet benignitas; dicuntur 
enim benigni quos bonus ignis amoris fervere facit ad benefaciendum proximis.” 
I, IIae, Ixx, 3, corp. 

5 Dono pietatis si eam convenientiam quae est ex parte ordinis respiciamus respondet 
secunda beatitudo . . . secundum eam convenientiam quae est ex propria ratione doni 
et beatitudinis pietati respondent quarta et quinta beatitudo.” II, Mae, cxxi, 2, concl. 

6**A sequela autem passionum irascibilis retrahit virtus, ne homo in eis superfluat 
secundum regulam rationis; donum autem excellentiori modo, ut scilicet homo secundum 
voluntatem divinam totaliter ab eis tranquillus reddatur; unde secunda beatitudo ponitur: 
Beati Mites. Activa vero vita in his consistit praecipue quae proximis, exhibemus vel 
sub ratione debiti, vel sub ratione spontanei beneficii. Et ad primum quidem nos virtus 
disponit, ut ea quae debemus proximis, non recusemus exhibere, quod pertinet ad justitiam: 
donum autem ad hoc ipsum abundantiori quodam affectu nos inducit, ut scilicet ferventi 
desiderio opera justitiae impleamus sicut ferventi desiderio esuriens et sitiens cupit 
cibum vel potum. Unde quarta beatitudo ponitur: Beati qui esuriunt et sitiunt justitiam. 
Circa spontanea vero dona nos perficit virtus, ut illis donemus quibus ratio dictat esse 
donandum, puta amicis aut aliis nobis conjunctis; quod pertinet ad virtutem liberalitatis, 
sed donum propter Dei reverentiam solum necessitatem considerat in his quibus gratuita 
beneficia praestat, quod proprie est misereri. Et ideo quinta beatitudo ponitur: Beati 
misericordes.”’ I, Tae, Ixix, 3, corp. 

Vol. xxv. c* 
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The holiness of the sacramental priest must show to men, must give to men, 
the sanctity of God, as He is their Father;! a sanctity radiant with the Divine 
goodness, the Divine generosity, the Divine love. The holiness of the 
sacramental priest must in turn draw men to the Father with the cords of 
Adam. The mercy of Christ, the justice of Christ, the meekness of Christ, 
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the goodness and benignity of Christ in the priest, must lead mankind to the 7 
Trinity.2 The Religion of Jesus, the Piety of Jesus, must live and manifest sprit 
themselves in us: ““That the world may know that thou hast sent Me and } exce 
hast loved them as thou hast also loved Me.’’§ sace 

At Mass especially, where the priest’s inner life is fused with his social | func 





function as the representative of Christ and of the Mystical Body, where the 
inner and outer worlds of the priesthood interpenetrate, this order of super- 
natural life in his soul unites the priest intimately with the supreme sacrifice 
offered by Jesus to the Father. At Mass the character of Order working 
through its special grace, its special virtue, its special gift, enlarges the 
priest’s mind and heart to absorb and present to Almighty God the homage 
of all creatures, the intentions of the Church, the joy of the saints, the tears 
of sinners. The character of Holy Order working through ‘its special grace, 
its special virtue, its special gift, joins the soul of the priest inseparably to 
Christ’s hatred of evil and to Christ’s sorrow at the offences committed 
against God, and unites him irrevocably with the compassion of the Good 
Shepherd who lovingly gives Himself for mankind that He may bestow on 





































. : abc 
His lost sheep the fullness of the gifts of God. Inthe Mass the Body and | ,,, 
Blood of Christ, priest and victim, will naturally bring to the man who is | 4. 
the instrument of the sacrifice that outpouring of charity which is at one and Pi 
the same time the motive of the sacrifice and the ultimate significance, the 
ultimate gift of the Eucharist. ww 

So the souls who hunger and thirst after Christ, who search, sometimes say 
without knowing it, for the intercession, the expiation, the love and sacrifice | yp, 
of Christ, will recognize in the priest the lineaments of the Master whom they | 4, 

1“The concern of Christ is for the ‘way of justice’ and indeed for a more abounding fo 
justice which extending beyond exterior works shall penetrate into the inmost recesses of pe 
man’s nature. ... In the preaching of Jesus ‘justice’ and the approaching kingdom of th 
God are so intimately entwined that they combine into a single goal of life... . 
loves like a Father whose loins are girt with justice. His love is urgent for the essence of = 
men and things, for the restoration and preservation and safeguarding of those primal 
relations which obtained between the creature and the Creator, and from which alone joy M 
and happiness and the fullness of life and power arise. It is a holy love, a love charged with aut 
values, indeed creating values.” Adam, The Son of God, pp. 160, 288. i 

2 “‘Beatitudines evangelicae sunt excellentes quaedam virtutum sub adiutorio donorum : 
operationes, per quas conscendit homo et appropinquat ad terminum beatitudinis aeternae, : 
quin imo in praesenti etiam, quamdam eius veluti delibationem consequitur et gustat.” 3 
Billot, De Virt. Inf., QQ, Ixix—Ixx. : 

3 “The careful preparation of the soul of man by the virtues and gifts is a secret of God 
and of the soul, a secret that might never disturb the equanimity of men. But the divine- p. 





human action of the fruits and of the beatitudes is something that no human being can 
ignore; it comes from God, and God, whether we like the fact or not, is the beginning and 
the end of every human heart. No human being can stand in the crowd along the road and 
see God passing by without crying out in prayer or in hatred.” Farrell, A Companion to 
the Summa: 11. The Pursuit of Happiness. 
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seek, and through the instrument will be led to the Cause; will recognize in 
the sacramental man the sign of Him who is grace itself, and accepting there 
the life of truth, of charity, of strength, of joy, will receive the “confidence 
and glory of hope unto the end” which is the only true guide to happiness 
in this life; the north star of Eternity. 

There is no supernatural life for us priests other than that based on and 
springing from our priesthood. There is no life of union with God for us 
except that centring upon the priestly virtues. We will save our souls 
sacerdotally or not at all. It is through and by the working of our priestly 
functions that ‘‘We lay hold on the eternal life whereunto we are called”’. 

G. J. SHANNON, C.M. 


THE HOUR OF THE CRUCIFIXION 


TUDENTS of the New Testament are familiar with a well-known 

difficulty in reconciling two of the four Gospels in their statements 
about the time of the Crucifixion. St. Mark tells us: “I¢ was the third hour, 
and they crucified him” (xv, 25); but St. John seems to contradict this when 
he writes: “It was the parasceve of the pasch, about the sixth hour, and 
[Pilate]. saith to the Jews: Behold your king” (xix, 14). 

Commentators point out that the Jewish method of reckoning the 
twelve hours of the day was from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m.; so that when St. Mark 
says “the third hour”, he means 9 a.m. They go further and remind us 
that it was also customary to group the hours in threes—to speak of “the 
third hour” for the whole period from 9 a.m. to noon, of “the sixth hour” 
for the period between noon and 3 p.m., and of “the ninth hour” for the 
period between 3 p.m. and 6 p.m.1 Consequently it is justifiable to say 
that St. Mark has no more definite intention of fixing the hour of the 


1 The following table may make this clearer: 
Modern Jewish (Precise) Jewish (Approximate) 
mm 6 . é : 2 dawn 

1st hour 
2nd hour 1st hour (6 a.m. to 9) 
3rd hour 
4th hour 
5th hour 3rd hour (9 a.m. to noon) 
6th hour 
7th hour 
8th hour 6th hour (noon to 3 p.m. 
9th hour 
toth hour 
11th hour gth hour (3 p.m. to 6) 
12th hour 
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Crucifixion than of indicating vaguely that it took place at some time 
between 9 a.m. and midday. 

But St. Mark does not leave the matter there. A few verses later he 
again mentions the time: “And when the sixth hour was come, there was dark- 
ness overt the whole earth wntil the ninth hour. And at the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud voice: Eloi, Eloi, lamma sabacthani? . . . And one, 



































































































We 
running and filling a sponge with vinegar and putting it upon a reed, date 
gave him to drink, saying: Stay, let us see if Elias come to take him down, “oul 
And Jesus, having cried with a loud voice, gave up the ghost” (ibid., explai 
33-37): Jews 

Allowing for the vagueness in the Jewish computation of time, we may But, ¢ 
take it that (according to St. Mark) Jesus was crucified some time before sore 
midday, that darkness descended at midday until 3 p.m., and that shortly | ot + 
after that Christ died. Similarly, again allowing for the vagueness in the short 
Jewish computation of time, we may take it that (according to St. John) day”. 
Pilate’s final effort to release Jesus (“Behold your king”) took place suffi- | jaye 
ciently close upon midday to be described as having occurred “about T 
the sixth hour”, although in fact (according to St. Mark) Christ was actually | o¢ st 
being crucified before “the third hour” was completed. Such is, I believe, | spat 
the usual method of explaining the apparent discrepancy. fo ir 

Satisfactory as this explanation may seem, especially when sponsored ] time 
by so many eminent authorities, I suggest that it should not be accepted 0 
until the whole question of St. John’s method of reckoning hours has | acco 
been thoroughly investigated. The very fact that he differs from St. Mark | ich, 
indicates that he is using a different system of reckoning—a system in | ye]. 
which “the sixth hour” was earlier than the Jewish “third hour”. In 7 
other words, there is a possibility that St. John may be using our modern | thot 
system of reckoning the hours from midnight to midday and from midday ] jntes 
to midnight, so that here “the sixth hour” would mean 6 a.m. way: 

It is known that both the Greeks and the Romans, like the Jews, reck- is ¢ 
oned their hours from sunrise. Hence it is not surprising that St. Mark ] yes 
—who transcribes St. Peter’s preaching at Rome—preserves the system of | joy 
reckoning which Jews and Romans both employed. But St. John, although | yor 
himself a Jew, was writing neither for Jews nor for Romans, but for the ]} ys ¢ 
Gentile Christians of Asia Minor; and the second-century accounts of the | i y 
martyrdoms of St. Polycarp and St. Pionius (who both suffered at Smyrna) | ging 
both seem to indicate that in Asia Minor the hours were reckoned from | jaq 
midnight, according to our modern custom.! St. John would naturally | o¢ , 
adopt the time-reckoning of the province where he was and for which he ] up 
was writing. It is certainly a matter of interest to examine the internal | 4, , 

ie eels a sun 

1St. Polycarp was martyred at “‘the eighth hour”, St. Pionius at “‘the tenth hour”. wo 
The circumstances attending their respective deaths render it almost certain that St. 

Polycarp died at 8 a.m. (not 2 p.m.) and at least probable that St. Pionius died at 10 a.m. —_ 

(not 4 p.m.), It is known that such “‘exhibitions’” normally took place before tim 





midday. 
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evidence of his Gospel to see what indications there are of the system 
adopted by the Apostle in reckoning the hours of the day. 

I. The first mention of a definite hour occurs when two of the Baptist’s 
disciples “followed Jesus”: “They came and saw where he abode, and 
they stayed with him that day; now it was about the tenth hour’? (i, 39). 

We are at once struck by the use of “tenth” to denote only an approxi- 
mate time, where—if the recognized authorities are to be trusted—“ninth” 
would have been more in accordance with Jewish usage. Do they not 
explain St. Mark’s time-references at the Crucifixion by saying that the 
Jews commonly spoke only of the “third”, “sixth”, and “ninth” hours? 
But, apart from this unimportant consideration, which of the two times is 
more likely here: 4 p.m. or 10 a.m.? Surely the latter. If Our Lord did 
not reach His abode until 4 in the afternoon, it is hardly likely that the 
short space of day then remaining (only two hours!) would be called “that 
day”. On the other hand, if he returned home by 10 a.m., this would 
leave almost a full day for intercourse. 

The evidence of this passage is for me quite conclusive as an indication 
of St. John’s method of reckoning hours. All that remains is to show 
that in the other three cases where he mentions a definite hour there is 
no indication of sufficient weight to disprove the claim that he is reckoning 
time according to our modern system. 

II. The second instance where he mentions a definite hour is in the 
account of Our Lord’s meeting with the Samaritan woman at the well of 
Sichar: “Jesus, therefore, being wearied with his journey, sat thus on the 
well. It was about the sixth hour’? (iv, 6). 

There is nothing here which can be said to disprove the contention 
that by “the sixth hour” St. John means 6 p.m. On the contrary, the 
internal evidence supports that contention in a number of remarkable 
ways. First, the evening would be the normal time for a woman to come 
to the well to draw water. ‘Thus, when Abraham sent his servant into 
Mesopotamia, we read that “he made the camels lie down without the 
town near a well of water in the evening at the time when women are 
wont to come out to draw water” (Gen. xxiv, 11). Again, St. John tells 
us that “his disciples were gone into the city to buy meats”—a thing which 
it would be quite natural to do when the day’s travel was over. Indeed, 
since Jesus was already “wearied with his journey”, it is likely that He 
had travelled all day; and Sichar was actually at about the usual distance 
of a full day’s journey from within the borders of Judaea. Until their 
subsequent invitation to enter the city, the disciples had probably expected 
to spend the night outside its boundaries. If this incident occurred in the 
summer months—which would seem to be the case from Our Lord’s 
words in verse 35: “Behold, I say to you, lift up your eyes and see the 
countries, for they are white already to harvest”—there would be ample 
time for the conversation and the return to the city between 6 p.m. and 


nightfall. 
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III. For a clear examination of the third mention of a definite hour 
in St. John’s Gospel it is best to transcribe the context in full: ““He came 
again therefore into Cana of Galilee, where he made the water wine. And 
there was a certain ruler, whose son was sick at Capharnaum. He, having 
heard that Jesus was come from Judaea into Galilee, went to him and 
prayed him to come down and heal his son, for he was at the point of 
death. Jesus therefore said to him: Unless you see signs and wonders, 
you believe not. The ruler saith to him: Lord, come down before that 
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my son die. Jesus saith to him: Go thy way, thy son liveth. The man I 
believed the word which Jesus said to him and went his way. And as he | read 
was going down, his servants brought him word, saying that his son out j 
lived. He asked therefore of them the hour wherein he grew better. And } obta 
they said to him: Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left him. The father } had 
therefore knew that it was at the same hour that Jesus said to him: Thy } a tu 
son liveth; and himself believed and his whole house” (iv, 46-5 3). arriv 
Once again there is no difficulty if the miracle occurred at 7 p.m. The | tuni 
journey from Capharnaum to Cana would take four or five hours, so that | abse 
it is more than likely that the ruler came to Jesus towards the end of the | plan 
day. It would then be too late to return to Capharnaum, so he stayed the | ensu 
night in Cana. Next day, as he was making his way home, his servants | wou 
met him with the good news. In recording their reply, ““Yesterday at the | conf 
seventh hour the fever left him”, St. John does not necessarily give their } to i 
actual words—for, being Jews, they would naturally have spoken after the ]| Caia 
Jewish fashion—but he gives the sense of their reply according to the | try 1 
idiom of his readers. any 
On the other hand, there are decided difficulties here if it is maintained | for j 
that St. John reckons time according to the Jewish system. This would } Jesu 
mean that the miracle occurred at 1 p.m. On this assumption the ruler ] be « 
would surely have returned home without delay. We are then compelled | ther 
to say that his servants did not meet him until after 6 p.m. (when the Jewish ( 
day officially ended) and that they spoke of 1 o’clock that very afternoon } had 
as “‘yesterday at the seventh hour”! Moreover, such a usage of “yesterday” | Sant 
seems to be distinctly at variance with St. John’s own usage of “day” | long 
elsewhere, especially in his account of Our Lord’s first appearance to the ] and 
Apostles in the evening of Easter Sunday: “Now when it was late that ] 
same day ... and the doors were shut . . . Jesus came and stood in | he s 
the midst” (xx, 19). sup} 
IV. We come now to St. John’s mention of the time when Pilate brought ] him 
Jesus forth and said to the Jews: “Behold your king” (xix, 14)—“‘about | to } 
the sixth hour’’. 
As we have seen, there is no insuperable difficulty in reconciling these } part 
words, even taken in the Jewish sense, with St. Mark’s account. Never- | was 
theless, in view of the previous instances we have examined, there does at | up” 





least seem to be a probability that St. John habitually speaks of hours in 
the modern fashion, If so, it would make the reconciliation of his account 
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with St. Mark’s even easier. It would mean that Christ was brought to 
Pilate very early in the morning, immediately after the brief formal con- 










d | demnation by the Sanhedrin at daybreak'—St. John does in fact indicate 
ig | as much when he writes: “Then they led Jesus from Caiaphas to the 
d — governor’s hall; and it was morning” (xviii, 28), and the same impression is 





given both by St. Matthew (xxvii, 1-2) and St. Luke (xxii, 66—xxiii, 1)— 
and that Pilate’s sentence was delivered before 7 o’clock (“about the sixth 
hour”). 

It is certainly surprising that the Roman Governor should have been 
ready to try Jesus at such an early hour. As Mr. Frank Morison points 
out in his fascinating book Who Moved the Stone ?, Caiaphas must have already 
obtained Pilate’s consent to do so. We know that the Jewish authorities 
had resolved not to arrest Jesus during the feast “lest perhaps there be 
a tumult among the people”’; for “they feared the people”. Judas’s sudden 
arrival from the Upper Room with the information that he saw an oppor- 
tunity of betraying his Master into their hands that very night “in the 
absence of the multitude”, offered an unexpected chance of advancing their 
plans. But before deciding upon an immediate arrest, Caiaphas had to 
ensure that a prompt condemnation by the hastily convened Sanhedrin 
would be followed without delay by Roman sentence. The people must be 
confronted next day with a fast accompli when it would be too late for them 
to intervene on Our Lord’s behalf. Hence, as Mr. Morison suggests, 
Caiaphas probably went at once in person to Pilate to obtain his consent to 
try the case first thing in the morning. (A Roman trial could be held at 
any time after sunrise.) The High Priest would naturally stress the need 
for immediate action on the ground that, as the city was full of people and 
Jesus was a disturber of the peace, His arrest and condemnation ought to 
be completed before the multitude realized what was afoot; otherwise 
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led | there might be trouble. 
ish Caiaphas’s plan necessitated thorough and careful preparation: not only 
on | had Pilate to be “squared”, but witnesses had to be collected and the 
y” | Sanhedrin summoned, before it was safe to apprehend Jesus. Hence the 
y” | long delay (some three hours) between Judas’s departure from the supper 
the | and the actual arrest. 
hat But when at daybreak next morning Pilate was confronted with Jesus, 
in | he soon realized that the matter was not so simple as he had been led to 
suppose. Despite the gravity of the charges, Pilate “found no cause in 
ght | him”. He consequently tried (unsuccessfully) to shift the responsibility 
out 1 to Herod. 
Up to this point it will be noticed that the populace have played no 
es¢ | part; it was still too early for them to have assembled in any strength. It 
‘et- | was only after the return from Herod, “when the multitude was come 
; at J up” to demand the customary release of a prisoner, that Pilate saw an 
ik 1 This second meeting of the Sanhedrin for the formal condemnation was legally 





necessary, since it was positively forbidden to pronounce sentence of death by night. 
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opportunity of defeating the schemes of Caiaphas by persuading the mob 
to clamour for Jesus in preference to Barabbas. By this time “he knew 
that the chief priests had delivered [Jesus] up out of envy” (Mark xv, 6-11). 
With that knowledge, he would naturally suspect, what was in fact the 
truth, that Caiaphas had arranged for an early trial because he feared a 
popular demonstration on behalf of the Prisoner. Pilate was playing for 
time, in the hope that when the people became aware of what was happen- 
ing they would demand the release of Jesus. But both Pilate’s hopes and 
Caiaphas’s fears proved to be groundless, and “‘the chief priests moved the 
people that he should rather release Barabbas to them”. When it came 
to the point, the Jewish mob were ready to side with Caiaphas even against 
Jesus, as soon as they realized that it was a struggle between the hated 
Roman power and their own High Priest. 

If we tabulate the chief incidents connected with Our Lord’s trial, we 
shall find no difficulty in accepting St. John’s statement that Pilate gave 
sentence before 7 o’clock (“about the sixth hour”). 


The Sanhedrin finally and formally condemn Christ, and 

immediately lead him to Pilate. 

5.30 ,, Christ is examined by Herod. 

6.30 ,, Christ again appears before Pilate, the populace assemble, 
and Pilate tries to persuade them to ask for Jesus rather 
than Barabbas. Jesus is scourged. “Behold your king.” 
Sentence is delivered. 

7.00 ,, The Roman soldiers mock the condemned “King”. 

9.00 ,, Jesus is led to Calvary to be crucified. 


From this approximate time-table it is obvious that St. Mark’s clear 
statement (according to the Jewish reckoning) that Jesus was crucified 
“at the third hour” can be taken literally. 

On the other hand, if we assume that St. John also is using the Jewish 
system of reckoning hours, then we must assert that when St. Mark says 
“the third hour” he means a time which was later than that described by 
St. John as “‘about the sixth hour”. 

In choosing between these two interpretations, we must not forget 
that both St. Matthew (xxvii, 45) and St. Luke (xxiii, 44) support St. Mark’s 
implication that Our Lord was already nailed to the cross an appreciable 
time before midday; and finally we must not forget the clear indications in 
St. John’s other references to hours of the day, that he reckons time accord- 
ing to our modern system, especially in the first reference (i, 39), which 
seems to be meaningless on the alternative hypothesis. 

I do not claim that the above suggestions are original; in fact they 
are to a large extent adopted from that admirable Anglican scholar, Bishop 
Westcott, whose valuable commentary on St. John’s Gospel seems to 
have been forgotten by modern Catholic students—at least in matters 
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such as the one under discussion.! I have called attention to his inter- 
pretation of St. John’s reckoning of hours because it seems to bear upon 
another matter which was discussed same months ago in THE CLERGY 
REVIEW. 

Readers may remember my contention that, although St. John was a 
Jew, he did not write his Gospel for Jewish readers but for the Gentile 
Christians of Ephesus, and that therefore he would use words, not with 
any peculiarly Jewish connotation but in the sense in which he must have 
known his readers would understand them (see THE CLERGY REVIEW, 
1944, January, p. 47). That contention, I suggest, finds solid support 
in the above pages, in which (following Westcott) I have attempted to 
show that in another respect, viz. in reckoning the hours of the day, 
St. John seems to have deliberately abandoned Jewish usage because he 
was writing for Gentile readers. Practical common sense required that 


he should do so. 
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g. IV. ST. AUGUSTINE (a) 
oe is a charming medieval story which relates how on a certain 
occasion Charlemagne was discussing theology with the Englishman 
Alcuin and with the Spaniard St. Theodulph, Bishop of Orleans (d. 821) 
lear | 20d author of the Gloria, /aus et honor of Palm Sunday. The name of Augus- 
Ged tine was mentioned in the discussion and at once the Emperor-theologian 
exclaimed: “Oh, if I had twelve Augustines in my Empire.” To which 
Alcuin promptly gave answer: “God is God and is content with one!” 
vish | And the Spaniard added: “Because there is no need for any other: Augustine’s 
says | works contain all that is needed.” 
| by The Church seems often to side with good Bishop Theodulph. 
Augustine is the one author to whom she has recourse in all emergencies. 
rget The great African Doctor has ever been considered by her as one of the best 
rk’s | gifts with which God has graced her. On her part she acknowledges how 
able | deep is her gratitude for this gift by her constant use of Augustine as her 
sin | Oficial spokesman: in the class-room, in the pulpit, in the confessional and 
q | 2t her liturgical worship. To take the Roman Breviary as an instance, 
a St. Augustine is evidently considered by the Church the leading Homilist of 
hich | all times. 
. St. Augustine’s life is so well known that it needs no rehearsing. How- 
tney - - 
hop 1 It must be admitted, however, that in this matter Westcott does not make the best 
; to of his own case. His “Note on St. John’s Reckoning of Hours” (S#. John, p. 282) is 
marred by some obvious weaknesses which may have prevented students from giving 
ters sufficient consideration to the view he proposes. 
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ever, it is well worth emphasizing the fact that chronologically the Saint 
occupies the very centre of the golden period of the Fathers. He was a 
younger contemporary of the great Greek D octors who fought Arianism— 
Athanasius (d. 373), Basil (d. 379), Gregory of Nazianzos (d. 390), John 
Chrysostom (d. 407), and of the Latins—Hilary (¢. 366), Ambrose (d. 397) 
and Jerome (d. 419); and he was followed by another illustrious galaxy of 
Doctors—Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444), Peter Chrysologus (d.c. 450), Pope St. 
Leo the Great (d. 461), Prosper of Aquitaine (d.c. 463), Caesarius of Arles 
(d. $43) and Gregory the Great (d. 604). Augustine was certainly influenced 
by the former group of Doctors, for whom he had a great veneration, but as 
certainly he himself exerted a still deeper influence on the latter group, 
several of whom were his avowed disciples. 


The salient events of St. Augustine’s life are as follows: 


Nov. 13, 354—Born at Tagaste in Numidia, Northern Africa. His father, Patricius, a 
minor government official (curialis) was a pagan: his mother, St. Monica, 
the ideal Christian wife. 

—lIn childhood Augustine is enrolled among the cathecumens. 
—A student first at Tagaste, then at Madaura. 
370—Sent to continue his studies at Carthage. 
¢. 371—Death of Patricius, who becomes a Christian on his death-bed. 
372—Birth of Adeodatus, the child of Augustine’s concubinage. 
373—Augustine becomes a Manichaean. 
—Professor of rhetoric at Tagaste; afterwards at Carthage, where he carries 
off the prize (corona agonistica) in a literary tournament. 
383—Transfers his chair of rhetoric to Rome, and shortly after, to Milan. Be- 
comes a sceptic and then a Neoplatonist. 
—Eventually resigns his professorship and retires to Cassiciacum near Milan. 
386—(September). Episode of the Tolle, /ege. 

Apr. 24, 387—“‘At Milan the Conversion of St. Augustine, Bishop, Confessor and Doctor 
of the Church. St. Ambrose the Bishop instructed him in the truth of 
the Catholic faith and baptized him on this very day.” (Roman Martyr- 
ology). 

387—(Autumn). Monica dies at Ostia on her return journey to Africa with 
Augustine. 
388—(August). Augustine sails for Africa. With his son Adeodatus and some 
friends, he withdraws to an estate belonging to him near Tagaste to lead 
a common life of Christian perfection. 
391—Ordained priest at Hippo. 
—Death of Adeodatus. 
396—Consecrated Coadjutor-Bishop to Valerius at Hippo. 
—Succeeds Valerius as Bishop. 
397—Writes his Book of Confessions. 
—Throughout his episcopate he stands out as the model Bishop, preaching, 
writing, opposing Manichaeans, Donatists, Priscillianists, Arians, 
Pelagians, semi-Pelagians. 
410—Fall of Rome. 
427—Writes his Retractiones. 
Aug. 28, 430—Death of the Saint. 
¢. 432—St. Possidius, bishop of Calama, a disciple and intimate friend of St. Augus- 
tine, with whom he had been associated for some forty years, writes the 
Saint’s life. 


1 It is to be found in Migne (P.L., T. 32, col. 33-66), as an introduction to the works of 
the Saint. Next in value to the Life by Possidius comes, in our opinion, the Vita Sancti 
Aurelii Augustini, Hipponensis Episcopi, ex ejus potissimum scriptis concinnata, written by the 
rR for their monumental standard edition and transcribed in Migne (PL..g T. 1% 
col. 65-578). 
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It would be beyond our purpose to pass here in review the whole 
literary output of St. Augustine.t_ We shall therefore content ourselves with 
listing, in chronological order,? only those works of the Saint which are 
made use of in the Roman Breviary. We note, in brackets, the number of 
liturgical passages extracted from each book:% 


393—De Sermone Dei in Monte secundum Matthaeum, Libri 2. (12.) 
394—Epistolae ad Galatas expositio. (1.) 
¢. 399—Quaestiones Evangel. Libri 2. (1.) 
¢. 399—De Consensu Evangelistarum, Libri 4. (1.) 
400—Contra Faustum Manichaeum, Libri 33. (1.) 
¢. 411-426—De Civitate Dei, Libri 22. (4.) 
413—Liber de Fide et Operibus. (1.) 
¢. 415—Enarrationes in Psalmos Carthagine habitae. (6.) 
416-417—In Johannis Evangelium, Tractatus 124. (5§2.) 
c. 419—De Nuptiis et Concupiscentia ad Valerium Comitem, Libri 2. (1.) 
420—Liiber contra Mendacium. (1.) 
421—De Cura pro Mortuis gerenda. 
¢. 421—Enchiridion ad Laurentium, sive de Fide, Sp2 et Caritate. (1.) 
¢. 426—Dé Gratia et Libero Arbitrio. . . .. Liber Unus. (1.) 
—Quaestiones 17 in Evangelium secundum Matthaeum, (4.) 
—Sermones Varii. (25.) 


Readers have doubtless noticed that by far the most copious quarry of 
Augustinian liturgical passages is to be found in the One Hundred and Twenty- 
four Treatises on St. John’s Gospel, which St. Augustine preached and then 
wrote when he was at the very height of his powers. St. Augustine is in 
fact the liturgical commentator of St. John. It was fitting that the eagle 
among the Evangelists should be explained officially to the faithful by the 





1 An idea of the immense range of Augustinian literature may be gathered from the 
items listed in the Index at the British Museum under the name of the Saint. They 
comprise 3004 entries, 2534 of which are a catalogue of the different editions of the Saint’s 
works and 470 bio-bibliographical. They are edited, or written, in Latin, Greek (both 
ancient and modern), Anglo-Saxon, English, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Catalan, 
German, Flemish, Dutch, Polish, Russian and Swedish. 

2 Cf. Dom Basil Steidle, Patro/ogia, Friburgi Brisgoviae, 1937, pp. 170-83. 

3 There are in the Breviary twenty-one passages under St. Augustine’s name which are 
not considered genuine, namely: the Sermons of the Second Nocturn; (1) on the Feast of 
the Holy Innocents, Dec. 28; (2) on St. Stephen on his octave day, Jan. 2; (3) on the Holy 
Innocents on their octave day, Jan. 4; (4) on the Eve of the Epiphany, Jan. 5; (5) for Low 
Sunday; (6) for the Sunday within the octave of the Ascension, (7) for the Octave Day of 
the Ascension, (8) for the Friday after the Octave of the Ascension; (9) for Whitsun Eve; 
(10) for the Fourth and (11) for the Ninth, Sundays after Pentecost; on the Feasts (12) of the 
Conversion of St. Paul, Jan. 25; (13) of the Purification, Feb. 25 (14) of St. Peter’s Chair et 
Antioch, Feb. 22; (15) of St. John the Baptist, June 24; (16) of St. Peter’s Chains, Aug. 1; 
(17) of Our Lady’s Nativity, Sept. 8; (18) of the Common of One Martyr, and (19) of Many 
Martyrs, both outside Paschal time; (20) of the Feast of the Dedication and (21) of the 
Sixth Day within the Octave of the Dedication. However, numbers 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, are 
centos compiled mostly from the works of St. Augustine himself, the compiler being in 
several cases St. Caesarius of Arles who, moreover, is responsible for numbers 1, 10, 11, 
19, 20. Numbers 4, 13, 17, are ‘very likely the work, it is stated, of St. Ambrose Autpert 
(d.c. 778), a Benedictine abbot of San Vincenzo al Volturno, and numbers 15 and 16 of St. 
Faustus of Riez (d.c. 493). The authors of numbers 3, 9, 14, 18, 21, ate not yet identified. 
It should be added, however, that all these attributions, based mostly on mere stylistic 
evidence, are, in the present writer’s opinion, still open to doubt. It is not impossible, at 
any rate in some instances, that, as in the case of St. Ambrose’s De Sacramentis, the traditional 
attribution will once more hold the field. Tradition has a curious way of reasserting itself. 
(Cf. Dom S. Baiimer, Histoire du Bréviare, Il, Paris, 1905, pp. 454-460). 
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St. John: 


suevisti cogitare, cum verba humana 
soleres audire, audi quid cogites: Deus 
erat Verbum. 






the great Commentator’s style: 


Duas vitas sibi divinitus praedicatas 
et commendatas novit Ecclesia: quarum 
una est in fide, altera in specie; una in 
tempore peregrinationis, altera in aeter- 
nitate mansionis; una in labore, altera in 
requie; una in via, altera in patria; una 
in opere actionis, altera in mercede con- 
templationis. 






Evangelist 








secundum intelligentiam  spiritalem 
aquilae comparatus . . . quasi piguerit in 
terra ambulare . . . erexit se non solum 
super terram et super omnem etiam ambi- 
tum aéris et coeli, sed super omnem 
etiam exercitum Angelorum .. . et per- 
venit ad eum per quem facta sunt omnia 
dicendo: In principio erat Verbum... 
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eagle among the Doctors of the Church. 
office for the first time in the Proprium de Tempore in the night office of 
Christmas with his lofty exposition of the beginning of the Gospel of 


Ne vile aliquid putares quale con- 


The holy Doctor himself explains his predilection for St. John’s Gospel 
when he writes on the Octave day of the Saint’s feast that the fourth 


human news, hearken to what is now 


given to you to ponder on: The Word 
was God. 


The second occasion on which St. Augustine’s voice is heard is, again 
very appropriately, on the feast of St. John the Evangelist himself, in a 
delightful passage on Action and Contemplation, perfectly characteristic of 


The Church is aware of a twofold kind 
of life divinely shown to*her and com- 
mended to her: In the one we act by 
faith, in the other by vision; the one is a 
pilgrimage in time, the other an abode for 
eternity; the one is a life of toil, the other 
of rest; in the one we are on our travels, 
in the other we are at rest in our native 
land; the one we spend in active work, the 
other in the reward of contemplation. 











is compated to an eagle on account 
of his understanding of spiritual things 
. ..and as if no longer content to walk 
upon the earth . . . he soared not only 
above the earth and above the firmament 
of air and sky, but also above all the hosts 
of Angels . . . and reached him by whom 
all things were made, saying: In the be- 
ginning was the Word... 


The more the fourth Gospel figures in the liturgical office the more 
may we expect to be regaled with the inspired commentaries of St. Augustine. 
This happens especially throughout Lent, and even more so in Passiontide 
and during the Paschal season. For this reason we have chosen March and 


» 





April to analyse his contribution to the Roman Breviary. 


Three main characteristics combine to make the writings of St. Augustine 
the most suitable of all sources for the lessons of the Breviary: their effortless 






flow of words which need no second reading to make their meaning clear; 
the depth, freshness and originality of their thought, which gives to the 


presentation of Catholic doctrine a supremely personal appeal; and, lastly, 


St. Augustine is allotted this 


Lest you should think that this is a 
worthless topic, such as you were wont 
to hear when you were the recipient of 
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the Saint’s gift of universal sympathy. He is obviously in love with all 
men and all subjects, and the reader, stirred irresistibly to sympathy by his 
amazing literary artistry, soon falls in love with the Saint and with all that 
he has to say. Even when Augustine attacks error, he very seldom becomes 
personal, differing in this from St. Jerome. Where the latter will at once 
pillory the heretic personally and by name—Et Arius in Ecclesia praedicat 
creaturam !—the former will cite the same heretic in an impersonal way— 
Exeat nunc nescio quis infidelis Arianus . . . When we read St. Augustine we 
feel that-he takes a special delight in scattering literary gems throughout 


his discourses. Some of his sayings continue to haunt the memory for days 
onend. ‘This has often happened to the present writer in connexion with 
the homily for the Friday of the Third Week in Lent. 


Non enim frustra fatigatur virtus Dei: 
non enim frustra fatigatur per quem 
fatigati recreantur .. . 


Tibi fatigatur ab itinere Jesus... 


Fortitudo Christi te creavit: infirmitas 
Christi te recreavit . . 


Condidit nos fortitudine sua, quaesivit 
nos infirmitate sua. 


For not without a purpose is the power 
of God weary, not without a purpose is 
he weary by whom the weary are re- 
freshed .. . 


It is for thee that Jesus is wearied by his 
journey... 


The power of Christ has created thee: 
the weakness of Christ has re-created 
thee 66% 


He created us by his strength: he sought 
us Out in his weakness. 


Of coutse, a great number of these pithy Augustinian sayings have 


become either theological truisms or trite quotations. Nevertheless, they 
never fail to please and to convince. Here are a few examples: 


Si homo non perisset, Filius hominis 
non venisset.? 


Perierat homo per liberam volun- 
tatem, venit Deus per gratiam liberatri- 
cem.? 


Melius enim judicavit de malis bene 
facere, quam mala nulla esse permittere.* 


Advertendum est . . . in ipsis sordibus 
luctuosis esse posse jactantiam: et eo 
periculosiorem, quo sub nomine servi- 
tutis Dei decipit.* 


Quomodo non peccas in Christum qui 
peccas in membrum Christi ?5 


Te quaerit Deus magis quam munus 
tuum.® 


If man had not been lost, the Son of 
man would not have come. 


Man perished by his own free-will: the 
God-Man came by the grace which was to 
restore him to freedom. 


He thought it better to draw good out 
of evil than not to permit evil. 


Tt must be noticed . . . that pride may 
be found even in sadness and squalor, 
and in this case it is more dangerous be- 
cause it deceives under the pretence of 
serving God. 


Do you not sin against Christ, you who 
sin against a member of Christ? 


God seeks thee rather than thy gift. 


eT 


1 Fifth Sunday after the Epiphany, lesson 4. 


3 Septuagesima Sunday, lesson 6. 


5 Tuesday of the Third Week in Lent, lesson 2. 


2 Tbidem. 
4 Ash Wednesday, lesson 1. 
® Tbidem. 
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Domine, quem amas infirmatur. Suffi- Lord, he whom thou lovest is sick. It 
cit ut noveris: non enim amas et deseris.* is enough for thee to know: for thou 
dost not love and forsake. 













Omnis malus aut ideo vivit ut corri- Every wicked man lives either in order 
gatur; aut ideo vivit ut per illum bonus that he may be converted, or in order 
exerceatur.® that through him the good may be 
exercised in virtue. 






















Plerumque cum tibi videris odisse Often when you imagine that you hate 
inimicum, fratrem odisti et nescis.* an enemy, it is your brother you hate 
without knowing it. 















Domuit orbem, non ferro sed ligno.* He has conquered the world, not with 


steel but with wood. 


Dormientes testes adhibes? Vere tu So you call sleeping witnesses? Truly 
ipse obdormisti, qui scrutando talia de- thou thyself hast fallen asleep, since thy 
fecisti.5 search has led thee into such a blunder. 




















Quaedam enim non negantur, sed ut Some things are not refused, but de- 
congruo dentur tempore differuntur.® ferred that they may be granted at a 
suitable time. 











Dele quod fecisti, ut Deus salvet quod Destroy what thou thyself hast made, 
fecit.” that God may save what He has made. 
















Oportet ut oderis in te opus tuum, et It behoves thee to hate thine own work 
ames in te opus Dei.® in thyself, and to love God’s work in 
thee. 








Ubi ergo caritas est, quid est quod What can be lacking, where there is 
possit deesse? Ubi autem non est, quid charity? Or what can profit where 
est quod possit prodesse ?® charity is not? 




















Inferior non est, qui quamvis corpore He is not inferior, who, though suffer- 
multa in terra sustineat, corde tamen fixus ing much in body on earth, has his heart 
in coelo est.1° fixed in heaven. 




















There is one feature in the homilies of St. Augustine, as likewise in those 
of St. Ambrose, St. Gregory the Great, St. Bede, etc., which is apt to bring a 
smile to the sophisticated modern reader, namely, his fondness for dis- 
cerning doctrinal significance in numbers.!!_ This habit is of course based on 
the Bible itself, where certain numbers—1, 3, 7, 12, 40—are considered 
sacred. Several early Christian writers, such as the author of the Epistle of 
Barnabas and the Alexandrines, went to incredible extremes in playing with 
numbers in this way. As regards St. Augustine, he follows a definite 
system of numerical interpretation, The numbers he quotes have a well 
ascertained meaning, as will be seen from the following list: 












































1 Friday of the Fourth Week in Lent, lesson 2. 2 Maundy Thursday, lesson 4. 
3 Tbidem, lesson 5. * Ibidem, lesson 6. 5 Holy Saturday, lesson 6. 

® Fifth Sunday after Easter, lesson 8. 7 Whit Monday, lesson 3. 

8 Tbidem. 9 18 July, lesson 8. 10 Common of Doctors, lesson 8. 











11 The main passages in the Breviary where St. Augustine makes use of ‘‘numerical 
exegesis” are: The Homily of the Friday of the Lenten Ember Days, the lessons of the 
Second Nocturn for the Common of the Apostles, secundo loco, and the Homily of the Fifth 
Day within the octave of All Saints. 
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(1)}—Mysterium unitatis: A sacred number, because of the Oneness of God. 
(2)—Numerus caritatis: Sacred on account of the twofold precept : Love God, Love thy 
neighbour. 

(3)—Numerus Trinitatis: Sacred because of the mystery of the Holy Trinity. The same 
applies to multiples of 3. 

(4)—Numerus multitudinis: Because of the four parts of the earth—Ab Oriente et Occidente, 
ab Aquilone et Austro. A quatuor ventis ... 

(7)—Numerus sanctitatis: The Sacred Number par excellence: Seven Sacraments, Seven 
gifts, Seven days of creation, etc. 

(8)—Numerus perfectionis: Octava perfectio est . . . quia consimmatum perfectumque ostendit 
et probat—referring to the Eight Beatitudes. 

(10) —Numerus mercedis: The Denarius. 

(12)—Numerus universitatis: Sacramentum magnum hujus duodenarii significatio est numeri— 
Sacramentum est cuiusdam universitatis. 

(40)—Numerus perfectus: Because it is commemorative of the Forty Days of Moses in the 
mountain, of Elias in the desert and of Our Lord’s Fast. 

(50)—Numerus laetitiae: viz. number 10, the reward, added to number 40, perfection. 

Commemarative of the Fifty Days of Eastertide. 
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By the same process St. Augustine calls number 38 a mumerus languoris, that 
is, by subtracting number two—the twofold precept of love—from number 
40, a number implying perfection. 

There are here and there in the Augustinian lessons of the Breviary 
statements which would not be easily admitted nowadays by most readers. 
One such comes in the lessons of the Second Nocturn of the Second Sunday 
in Lent, where St. Augustine is doing his utmost to absolve Jacob from any 
deceitful purpose in acting the part of Esau. The Saint’s proofs are not 
convincing. And yet we ought to remember that the passage is taken from 
his book Contra Mendacium, which is one of the ethical treatises which have 
been most helpful to moral theologians on account of its great principle: 
Inconcusse teneas et defendas in divina religione numquam omnino esse mentiendum ... 
nec mendaces per mendacia, nec blasphemos per blasphemias esse quaerendos.+ This 
book was written in 420. Long before, ¢. 395, the Saint had written to 
St. Jerome: Mihi enim videtur exitiosissime credi aliquod in libris sanctis esse 
mendacium. The application of the principle to this particular case may be 
wrong, but the principle itself has remained. 

A minor slip occurs in the Homily of Monday in Passion Week:3 


de- 


, a 






















Quod ait pistici, locum aliquem credere The word pisticum here used, we have 
debemus, unde hoc erat unguentum pre- to understand as referring to some place ° 
tiosum ... whence this precious ointment came... 







This the Saint writes referring to Mary’s bra unguenti nardi pistici pre- 
tiosi.A But here St. Augustine obviously missed the meaning of the Greek 
murtixns—genuine, unadulterated. Mgr. Knox accurately translates: a 
pound of pure spikenard ointment. 

But it is very rarely that St. Augustine has to be called to order in any 
way. He has been accused of being overfond of word-play, and even of 
indulging in occasional small pleasantries. But it is these qualities which 
impart charm and piquancy to his style. Often his thought is unfolded in a 
series of brilliant antitheses, reminding the modern reader of Chesterton, 
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1P.L., T. 40, col. 348. ® P.E,.,.1.:33;:00k 8Y2. 
* Lesson 2. 4 John xii, 3. 
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who indeed has distinct affinities of thought and style with the great African 
Doctor. 







Reserving the doctrinal content of St. Augustine’s Breviary lessons as 
the subject for our next article, we will bring this discussion to a close with 
two further quotations, one from his homily on pride and the other from 
that on humility. In the former, which is read on the Tenth Sunday after 


Pentecost, St. Augustine comments on the Parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican: 









Dixerit saltem Pharisaeus: Non sum The Pharisee might at least have said: 








sicut multi homines. Quid est, caeteri I am not as many others are. What does 
homines, nisi omnes praeter ipsum? Ego, he mean by, The rest of men, if not all men 
inquit, justus sum, caeteri peccatores ... save himself? I, says he, am just; the 


rest are sinners .. . 















. . - Quid rogaverit Deum, quaere in ... Seck in his words for any one thing 
verbis ejus, nihil invenies. Ascendit that he asked of God, and you will find 
orare: noluit Deum rogare, sed. se lau- nothing. He went up to pray: he was 
dare. Parum est, non Deum rogare, sed not disposed to ask God for anything, he 
se laudare: insuper et roganti insul- merely praised himself. It is bad enough 
ics. to ask God for nothing and to praise him- 


self: still worse is it to insult someone 
who is asking. 












. . . Excelsus enim Dominus, et hu- * ,.. The Lord is on high, and looketh on 










milia respicit: excelsos autem, qualis erat the lowly; but those that are high and 
ille Pharisaeus, a longe cognoscit. Ex- mighty, as was that Pharisee, he knoweth 
celsa quidem Deus a longe cognoscit, sed from afar. God indeed knoweth from 
non ignoscit. afar those that are high and mighty, but 


not to pardon them. 


It would be hard to find a more representative example of the Saint’s 
homiletic manner. The same may be said of the quotation on humility, 
which occurs in the passage where St. Augustine explains Our Lord’s words 
in St. Matthew: ““Take my yoke upon yourselves, and learn from me; I am 
gentle and humble of heart.”? St. Augustine continues :? 






Tollite jugum meum super vos, et Take up my yoke upon you, and learn 












discite a me, non mundum fabricare, non of me: not how to fashion the world, not 
cuncta visibilia et invisibilia creare, non how to create all things, visible and in- 
in ipso mundo mirabilia facere et mortuos visible, not how to work wonders in this 
suscitare; sed, Quoniam mitis sum et world and to raise the dead, but: ‘‘I am 
humilis corde. Magnus esse vis? 2 gentle and humble of heart.”” Dost thou 
minimo incipe. Cogitas magnam fabri- wish to become great? Begin by being 
cam celsitudinis? de fundamento prius the least. Dost thou purpose to erect a 
cogita humilitatis. Et quantam quisque great and lofty building? Think first of 
vult, et disponit superimponere molem the depth of the foundation. For, how- 
aedificii, quanto erit majus aedificium, ever huge a mass of building anyone may 
tanto altius fodit fundamentum. Et fab- 


wish and plan to raise, the higher he in- 








rica quidem cum construitur in superna tends to erect it, the deeper he digs the 
consurgit: qui autem fodit fundamentum foundation. As the construction of the 
ad ima deprimitur. Ergo et fabrica ante building proceeds, so it rises heavenward; 
celsitudinem humiliatur, et fastigium post but he that digs the foundation must go 
humiliationem erigitur. Quod est fasti- down very deep. The building there- 








1 TI, 26. Translation by Mgr. Knox. 2 Common of Abbts, IT /oco, less. 7-9. 
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QUESTIONS 


gium construendae fabricae quam moli- 
mur? quo perventurum est cacumen 
aedificii? Cito dico, usque ad con- 
spectum Dei. 
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fore must be sunk beneath the soil before 
it can be reared on high, and the roof is 
put on only after a lowly beginning. 
What is the roof of the building we are 


raising? How high will its topmost point 
teach? I answer promptly: To the very 
presence of God Himself. 


In this vivid style, full of questions and answers, of homely comparisons 
and similes drawn from common experience and illumined by the clear 
vision of a singularly alert intellect, St. Augustine propounds, explains and 
vindicates Catholic truth and Catholic spirituality. No one can fail to see 
the reason why he is considered in the Roman Breviary as the leading 
Homilist of all time. 


Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MEMORIALE RituUM 


If the ceremonies are performed as authorized in the Memoriale Rituum 
of Benedict XIII, is it correct to sing certain portions, e.g. the Exu/tet, even 
though the Memoriale directs them to be recited? 

May the same ceremonies be attempted without the three servers pre- 
scribed ? 


Is the blessing and distribution of candles permitted without the pro- 
cession? (E.) 


REPLY 


(1) The current typical edition of the Memoriale Rituum provides for 


the singing of certain portions throughout. The previous book made no 
such provision and S.R.C. 13 September, 1879, n. 3505.6, gave a decided 
negative to a question which requested permission to sing certain portions 
where such custom existed. This rule of n. 3505.6 is now clearly obsolete, 
and one may follow the guidance of the current Memoriale which permits 
the singing of the Exu/tet by the celebrant, as well as the singing of chants 
throughout the week. 

It could be maintained, indeed, even before the current Memoriale 
appeared, and notwithstanding the direction of n. 3505.6, that certain 
portions might be sung if desired, and a strong plea justifying this practice 
may be seen in Fortescue’s Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described, p. 263. 
Commentators who have written since the appearance of the new Memoriale 
simply introduce the new rules into their description of the rites, as Fortescue- 


1 Eng. tr. By Rev. L. Clark. Burns Oates, 1926. 
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O’Connell, Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described (1943), p. 253. The First 
Westminster Provincial Council, Dec. xviii, n. 19, ordered in England the 
= the Memoriale which was originally produced for the smaller churches 
of Rome. 

(ii) The Memoriale is itself a text in which the ceremonies are reduced to 
the minimum, and it prescribes a minimum of three servers. It would bea 
fearsome undertaking to attempt these rites with less than three, and although 
we do not know of any express prohibition, we think it would be wrong to 
make the attempt. In convent chapels the use of the Memoriale is only 
permitted by indult, which most Ordinaries have permission to grant from 
their quinquennial faculties, provided they are satisfied that the ceremonies 
will be carried out with due reverence: it is unlikely that an indult would be 
granted unless the minimum number of servers is available. Cf. THe 
CuErcy Review, XVI, 1939, p. 543. 

(iii) The candles are blessed and distributed primarily for the purpose of 
carrying them in the procession, and the commentators are all agreed that 
the one is not lawful without the other, a decision which is implied in 
S.R.C., 13 March, 1632, n. 585.1. 


CANONICAL Form OF MARRIAGE 






_ A person baptized in the Catholic Church but educated from infancy 
in schism marries a Catholic of an oriental rite in the registry office. Is 
the matriage valid? (Z.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1: Licet in Codice iuris canonici Ecclesiae quoque Orientalis 
disciplina saepe referatur, ipse tamen unam respicit Latinam Ecclesiam, 
neque Orientalem obligat, nisi de iis agatur, quae ex ipsa rei natura etiam 
Orientalem afficiunt. 

Canon 1099, §2: Firmo autem praescripto §1, n. 1, acatholici.. . 
nullibi tenentur ad catholicam matrimonii formam servandam; item ab 
acatholicis nati, etsi in Ecclesia catholica baptizati, qui ab infantili aetate 
in haeresi vel schismate aut infidelitate vel sine ulla religione adoleverunt, 
quoties cum parte acatholica contraxerint. ' 

S.C. Orient., 9 July, 1942: Utrum, firmo praescripto c. 1099, §1.1, ab 
acatholicis nati, etsi in Ecclesia catholica baptizati, qui ab infantili aetate in 
haeresi vel schismate aut infidelitate -vel sine ulla religione adoleverunt, 
forma canonica pro validitate matrimonii teneantur quoties cum fidelibus 
ritus orientalis contrahunt, qui nulla forma adstringuntur ad validas nuptias 
ineundas? Resp. Negative. (This reply, not published in A.A.S., was 
given to the Apostolic Delegate, U.S.A. Cf. The Jurist, 1942, I, p. 399-) 

(i) The reason for the doubt, resolved as above by the Holy See, is in 
the concluding words of canon 1099, §2, “cum parte acatholica”, The 
person baptized a Catholic but educated in schism is clearly exempt when 
marrying a non-Catholic; but, in the above case, the party he has married 
is a Catholic, though not of the Latin rite, The exact meaning to be given 
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to the word ‘“‘acatholicus” is often difficult to determine: cf. Mérsdorf, 
Rechisprache des Codex, pp. 132 seq. In the present context it clearly means 
one, whether baptized or not, who does not belong to the Latin Church, 
a meaning which may be deduced, firstly, from canon 1, and secondly, 
from the principle that a favour is to be widely interpreted. 

(ii) But the reply, 9 July, 1942, is qualified by the proviso that the 
Catholic of oriental rite is not bound by a law of his rite requiring, under 
pain of nullity, the observance of a specific form in contracting marriage. 
The point is complex and difficult, since there are so many of these rites, 
and their internal discipline is anything but uniform. The extent to which 
Orthodox Christians are bound to observe a canonical form of marriage 
was mentioned in this Review, 1936, XII, p. 413. It is very fully explained 
in The Jurist, 1944, IV, pp. 212 seq. 

(iii) The answer to the above question will therefore turn on dis- 
covering whether the Catholic of the oriental rite was bound to observe, 
for the validity of the contract, a canonical form of marriage, not only 
when marrying within his own rite, but also when marrying a person not 
of that rite. As far as can be ascertained, the Holy See has always been 
loth to consider as valid a civil marriage contracted by two Orthodox 
Christians of the same rite; but this cannot be said of cases such as the 
one mentioned in the above question. 

The question, therefore, is one of fact, which can be verified only by 
accusing the marriage before the local Ordinary, if it is desired to obtain 
a decree of nullity owing to defect of form. 


COMMUNION PuRIFICATION 


Would it not seem to follow, from the solution given to a question 
about the Sanctus Candle (THE CLERGY REVIEW, 1945, XXV, p. 39), that 
one is permitted to give every communicant a ‘purification of wine and 


water as directed by Rét. Celeb, x, 6? Yet one hesitates to draw this 
conclusion. (X.) 


REPLY 


Ritus Celebrandi Missam, x, 6: Minister autem dextera manu tenens vas 
cum vino et aqua, sinistra vero mappulam, aliquanto post sacerdotem eis 
porrigit purificationem ad os abstergendum. 

It does, at first sight, seem to be a logical conclusion, if the solution 
of the question about the Sanctus Candle is correct, as we believe it to be. 
For the same premisses exist in both instances: they are both expressly 
mentioned in the rubrics of the current missal; they are both signs of respect 
to the Holy Eucharist; they have both fallen into disuse and the contrary 
custom is in possession. If, notwithstanding the contrary custom, one is 
permitted to observe the Sanctus Candle rubric, it would appear that the 
same must be said for the purification rubric. 

There is, however, this difference to be noted. The lighting of the 
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Sanctus Candle at a Low Mass can be done without causing any disturbance dior 
to the faithful: even though they are not accustomed to it, they can hardly | Cat 
fail to be edified by what is being done. But the purification rubric has 

been obsolete for so long, apart from Ordination Masses, that it cannot }| 4 1 
be restored without causing considerable disturbance and, in many cases, | Co! 


even bewilderment; the objections to the practice are many and obvious, 
whereas the objections to the Sanctus Candle are non-existent or negligible. 
Therefore, for the purpose of avoiding this disturbance and bewilderment, 
we think that the observance of the rubric should not be restored, and 
that it would be unlawful to restore it except at the direction of the local 
Ordinary. Cf. THe Crercy Review, 1938, XIV, p. 440. 6 

is 
mi 
Non-CATHOLIc’s MARRIAGE PETITION 





Titius is civilly married to Bertha, a divorcée, both being non-Catholics 
at the time of the contract. Titius now desires to be reconciled to the 
Church, and it can be proved that the first marriage of Bertha was not 





















un 
consummated. Is there any bar to Bertha, a non-Catholic, petitioniny the te: 
Holy See for the dissolution of her first marriage? (W.) se 
se 
REPLY - 
hi 
S.C. Sacram, 15 August, 1936, art. 35, §3: Itidem actoris partes agere w 
nequeunt in causis matrimonialibus acatholici sive baptizati sive non 
baptizati; si quidem autem speciales occurrant rationes ad eosdem admit- | P 
tendos, recurrendum est in singulis casibus ad S.C.S. Officii. Cfr. respon- 
sionem S.C.S.O. diei 27 Januarii, 1928. _ 
7 May, 1923, Cap. II, n. 9, §2: Si contingat dispensationem peti a parte 
acatholica, Ordinarius petitionem ad hanc Sacram Congregationem aeque ; 
remittat; additis tamen necessariis et opportunis explicationibus de 1 
petitionis fundamento, de oratoris qualitatibus personalibus, aliisque 
adiunctis ad rem facientibus. 


(i) The first document cited is the well-known Instruction to diocesan 
tribunals for the handling of marriage causes ; the diocesan tribunal is not 
competent to adjudicate on the validity of a marriage which has been 
accused by a non-Catholic, unless authority to do so has been obtained 
from the Holy Office. This is absolutely certain if the cause is one which 
must be decided by the collegiate tribunal according to the process ex- 
plained in the Instruction, articles 13-225. But it is disputed whether this 
bar is applicable to the summary decisions given according to the short 
procedure of canons 1990-1992 and articles 226-231 of the Instruction. 
Cf. THe Ciercy Review, 1933, VI, p. 71. 

(ii) The second document determines the procedure when a petition 
is made for the papal dissolution of a non-consummated marriage. This is 
wholly distinct from accusing a marriage; it is a request for a favour, not 
the exercise of a right on the petitioner’s part. Even when the petitioner 
is a Catholic, permission must be sought from the Holy See before the 
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diocesan curia may begin the process. From the passage cited, a non- 
Catholic is not absolutely barred from presenting a petition. 

It is worth noting that, unlike the case when a non-Catholic is accusing 
a marriage, the petition is addressed not to the Holy Office but to the 
Congregation of the Sacraments. 


MARRIAGE IN PROTESTANT CHURCH 


What penalties, if any, are incurred by a Catholic man who gives away 
his daughter, also a Catholic, in her attempted marriage before a Protestant 
minister? 


REPLY 


Canon 2231: Si plures ad delictum perpetrandum concurrerint, licet 
unus tantum in lege nominetur, ii quoque de quibus in can. 2209, §§1-3, 
tenentur, nisi lex aliud expresse caverit, eadem poena; ceteri vero non item, 
sed alia iusta poena pro prudenti Superioris arbitrio puniendi sunt. . . . 

Canon 2209, §3: Non solum mandans qui est principalis delicti auctor, 
sed etiam qui ad delicti consummationem inducunt vel in hanc quoque 
modo concurrunt, non minorem, ceteris paribus, imputabilitatem contra- 
hunt, quam ipse delicti executor, si delictum sine eorum opera commissum 
non fuisset. 

Canon 2316: Qui... communicat in divinis cum haereticis contra 

praescriptum can. 258, suspectus de haeresi est. 

(i) The censure of canon 2319, §1, 1, is incurred by those who contract 
mixed marriage before a non-Catholic minister contrary to the law of 
canon 1063, §1. Cf. THE CLercy Review, 1943, XXIII, p. 131, and 1933, 
V, p. 159, for the exact nature of the action punishable under this canon. 
The censure is incurred by the woman in the above case, assuming that 
her action is that which is described in the law, and that she is not excused 
by any of the reasons given in canon 2229. 

It is not incurred by the father unless it can be demonstrated that he 
was responsible for his daughter’s act, either by command or by giving 
assistance without which the act would not have been committed; neither 
of these points seems to be verified in the above case. 

(ii) He could be regarded, not unjustly, as being suspected of heresy 
from canon 2316. But seeing that an active part at a Protestant wedding 
is often regarded, especially in this country, as a civil rather than a religious 
act; and seeing that, in principle, a mild interpretation is to be given to the 
incurring of penalties, from canon 2219, §1, we think that no useful purpose 
would be served by trying to press this point to the rigid conclusions of 
canon 2315, which provides that one suspected of heresy incurs the censure 
attached to heresy unless he purges himself of the suspicion. 

(iii) The man’s condition, therefore, is that of one who has caused 
grave scandal by assisting actively at the attempted marriage of his daughter. 
He must repent of what he has done and remove the scandal; unless the 
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local law requires some express reparation from the delinquent, it will 
suffice for the reparation of scandal if he allows it to be publicly known 
that he has repented and has been absolved from his sin. 


















































Re 
St. BLAIsE CANDLES oie 
Should the candles used, which are already blessed the previous day, so 
be blessed again with the form in the Ritual? oan 
It 
REPLY to re 
He d 
S.R.C., 1 February, 1924, n. 4387.2: In... n. 3196, Vercellen, 20 choit 
March, 1869, legitur pro benedictione gutturis in festo S. Blasii Ep. et | Li 
Mart. adhiberi candelas in festo Purificationis B.M.V. benedictas et for- | oblig 
mulam: “Per intercessionem B. Blasii liberet te Deus a malo gutturis, else 
Amen.” Quum vero alia formula, tum pro benedictione candelarum in | O'C 
festo S. Blasii, tum pro earum appositione sub mento gutturi singulorum | ere 
qui benedicendi sunt, prostet in Rituali Romano (edit. typ.), quaeritur: of #1 
Afi responsum in una Vercellen. valeat adhuc.... Resp. Adhibeatur } Céré 
ubique Oratio et formula Ritualis Romani. The: 
(i) The rite. of blessing the faithful with candles previously blessed on } “me 
2 February, and with the short formula given above, is no longer the ef 
correct one to be used on the Feast of St. Blaise. In days when the rite, | S!Mg 
now supplanted, was in use, the candles already blessed the previous day 
were not blessed again on 3 February, the Feast of St. Blaise. 
The correct rite is now clearly indicated in n. 4387. If the faithful 
desire this blessing, the formula of blessing the candles, and the formula 
when placing them on the throat, are those now given in the Rétuale 
Romanum (ed. 1925) in the appendix “Benedictiones non reservatae”, 
a 
(ii) The Rituale Romanum, previous to the current 1925 typical edition, 
directed the candles to be lighted when they were applied to the throat. 
The words are omitted in the current typical edition, which is the only 
authoritative text for present use. J.R.C., 16 January, 1936, declared that 
the word accensis was purposely omitted; on 3 March, 1936, a plain negative 
was given to the question: Estne danda haec benedictio semper candelis 
accensis? The same reply stated that the blessing could be given on the 
Sunday following the Feast of St. Blaise for the convenience of the faithful, 
on analogy with n. 4373, which permitted this practice with blessed ashes 
on the First Sunday of Lent; the blessing, it is also explained, may be given 
at any time during the day. The text of both replies is given in Ephemerides S. 
Liturgicae, Jus et Praxis, 1937, p. 65 and p. 130. de 
ne 
re: 
ASPERGES—RECITATION OF MISERERE | 
Ic 
May the celebrant recite additional verses of the Miserere if time permits : 





when performing this function in a large church? 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


REPLY 


Rituale Romanum (Benedictiones non reservatae, I): Interim Celebrans 
aspergit clerum, deinde populum, dicens submissa voce cum ministris 
Psalmum Miserere mei Deus. 

S.R.C., 31 July, 1665, n. 1322.12: Celebrans aspergens populum aqua 
benedicta associari debet a Diacono et Subdiacono et Ministris Altaris, 
et recitare Psalmum Miserere, ad formam Rubr. Ritualis tit. de Benedict. 

It is clear from these rubrics that the celebrant not only may but ought 
to recite the additional verses of the psalm whilst sprinkling the people. 
He. does this in a subdued voice owing to the chant being sung by the 
choir. A similar rubric is in the Roman Missal. A writer in Ephemerides 
Liturgicae, 1925, p. 278, holds that this recitation of the psalm is not of 
obligation, “hoc a nulla praecipitur rubrica”, but it is difficult to see what 
else is prescribed by the clear directions of the Ritual and Missal. Cf. 
O’Connell, The Celebration of Mass, Ill, p. 9; Fortescue-O’ Connell, The 
Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described, p. 81; Lane, Notes on Some Ceremonies 
of the Roman Rite, p. 23; Augustine, Liturgical Law, p. 221; Vavasseur, 
Cérémonial de Paroisse, p. 58; De Herdt, Sacrae Liturgiae Praxis, Ill; §133. 
These writers all direct that the celebrant should recite the Miéserere as far as 
time permits, and we think this to be correct. 

The choir, however, must follow the clear directions of the Gradual, 
singing Gloria Patri immediately after the first verse of the Miserere. 


E. J. M, 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


(i) ACTA SS. CONGREGATIONUM 
SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO S. OFFICII 
DECRETUM (4.4A.5S., xxxvi, 1944, p. 212) 


Postremis hisce temporibus non semel ab hac Suprema S. Congregatione 
S. Officii quaesitum est, quid sentiendum de systemate Mi//enarismi mitigati, 
docentis scilicet Christum Dominum ante finale iudicium, sive praevia sive 
hon praevia plurium iustorum resurrectione, visibiliter in hanc terram 
regnandi causa esse venturum. 

Re igitur examini subiecta in conventu plenario feriae IV, diei 19 Tulii 
1944, Emi ac Revmi Domini Cardinales, rebus fidei et morwm tutandis 
Praepositi, praechabito RR. Consultorum voto, respondendum decreverunt, 
systema Millenarismi mitigati tuto doceri non posse. 
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Et sequenti feria V, die 20 eiusdem mensis et anni, Ssfhus D. N. Pius 
divina Providentia Papa XII, in solita audientia Exctho ac Revmo D. 
Adsessori S. Officii impertita, hanc Eforum Patrum responsionem appro- 
bavit, confirmavit ac publici iuris fieri iussit. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Officii, die 21 Lulii 1944. 
I. Pepe, Supremae S. Congr. S. Officit Notarius. 


Millenarianism is the name given to an opinion—fairly widespread 
during the first three centuries of the Christian era—according to which, 
before the general judgement and the general resurrection, Christ will come 
visibly in His glory to reign with the just on earth, for a period fixed usually 
(though not invariably) at a thousand years. Originating probably with the 
Jews, who interpreted in this sense the prophecies (Joel iii, 17; Isaias xi, 6 
sq. \xvi, 18 sq.) relating to the Messias, it found its way into Christian circles 
through a literal understanding of certain chapters (xix—xxii) of the Apoc- 
alypse. The grosser form of Millenarianism, found among heretics such as 
Cerinthus, Montanus, and Apollinaris, and delighting in voluptuous descrip- 
tions of the material and carnal pleasures that the millennium was to bring, 
was rejected by Christians with horror. In a spiritualized (mitigatus) form, 
however, it can count such names as Papias, Justin, Irenaeus, Lactantius, 
among its defenders. It may be said to have received its death-blow through 
the authority of St. Augustine, who, having at first accepted the view, finally 
rejected it. It was later revived by some of the Reformers, who, as is well 
known, interpreted some of the prophecies of St. John in an anti-Catholic 
sense. Although some few Catholic writers have in modern times put 
forward a modified version of Millenarianism, the general attitude of theo- 
logians is definitely discouraging, especially so far as the theory requires a 
period of time between the resurrection of the just-and the general resurrec- 
tion. It will be noticed that the modified form described by the Holy Office 
as “unsafe” is that which, whether it postulates an earlier resurrection of 
some of the just or not, teaches that before the general judgement Christ 
will come visibly to reign on this earth. For an excellent treatment of 
Millenarianism in its various forms, see C. Pesch, S.J.: Praelectiones Dog- 
maticae, tom. IX, nn. 695-717. 

G. D. S. 


(ii) SACRA ROMAN ROTA (22 January, 1944) 


NULLITATIS MATRIMONII ET DISPENSATIONIS SUPER RATO (4.A.S., xxxvi, 
1944, P- 179) 


[This extract is from a Rota judgement coram Wynen, 22 January, 1944. 
It is unusual for these judgements to be printed till ten years have elapsed, 
and the exception in this instance is evidently due to the importance of that 
part of the judgement which explains the relation between the primary 
and the secondary ends of marriage.] 


. + + (nn, 1-8 omitted). 
























































































































ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


II—De simulatione consensus matrimonialis 


(9) In iure—Cum asserta simulatio consensus matrimonialis in casu 
arcte connexa sit cum finibus matrimonii, cumque Summus Pontifex 
gloriose regnans die 3 Octobris 1941, inaugurans novum annum iuridicum 
§. Rotae, de finibus matrimonii quaedam dixerit quibus Auditores invi- 
tare videbatur ad hoc punctum melius perscrutandum et accuratius per- 
tractandum, praestat exponere quae sequuntur. 

Ex variis Summorum Pontificum Constitutionibus et Litteris Ency- 
clicis, ex communi Theologorum, Canonistarum, Moralistarum doctrina, 
ex explicitis Iuris Canonici verbis constat plures esse matrimonii fines, 
quorum alius est primarius, alius secundarius. Can 1013, §1, ad rem 
haec statuit: ‘““Matrimonii finis primarius est procreatio atque educatio 
prolis; secundarius mutuum adiutorium et remedium concupiscentiae”’. 
Verbum “‘finis” in fontibus allegatis sumitur sensu technico et significat 
bonum in quod obtinendum tenditur, sive ex indole naturae sive ex in- 
tentione deliberate agentis. Nota distinctio inter “‘finem operis’” et 
“finem operantis’’ (qui possunt esse unus vel plures) adhibenda est etiam 
in matrimonio. “Finis operis’ in matrimonio est illud bonum in quod 
obtinendum matrimonium tendit ex natura sua, quam Deus Creator instituto 
matrimonii indidit. Siquidem matrimonium “suapte natura divinitus est 
institutum” et “ab ipso auctore naturae Deo atque eiusdem naturae 
restitutore Christo Domino legibus est communitum, confirmatum, 
elevatum”’, ideo ‘‘ex Deo sunt ipsa matrimonii institutio, fines, leges, bona’”’ 
(Litt Encycl Casti connubii, A.A.S., vol. XXII, pp. 541 et 542). Porro 
“finis operantis” est illud bonum, in quod obtinendum tendit contrahen- 
tium voluntas. Per se patet jimem operantis cum fine operis coincidere posse; 
immo Pius XI f. m. contrahentes expresse monet ut “‘eos fines in matrimonio 
quaerant propter quos illud est a Deo constitutum”’ (loc. cit., pag. 586); 
et Catechismus Romanus, ubi agit de causis quibus homines ad matrimonium 
contrahendum impellantur, primo loco ponit unum ex finibus operis, 
dicendo: ‘‘Prima igitur est haec ipsa diversi sexus naturae instinctu expetita 
societas, mutui auxilii spe conciliata, ut alter alterius ope adiutus vitae 
incommoda facilius ferre, et senectutis imbecillitatem sustentare queat”’ 
(pars IT, cap. VIII, q. 13). At non semper isti duo fines coincidunt. Etenim 
accidere potest ut ffinis operantis sit omnino extra vel praeter finem operis, 
si v. g. contrahens tamquam finem primarium matrimonii sibi constituit 
acquirere divitias vel effugere malum secus sibi imminens. Finis operantis 
potest esse etiam contrarius fini operis, id quod accidit quoties qui init 
matrimonium, intendit bonum seu finem, qui uni vel omnibus finibus 
operis, idest matrimonii, repugnat. Sed de fine operis iam seorsum agendum 
est. 

(10) Matrimonium, consideratum uti opus et institutum naturae, est 
societas naturalis, una et indivisa, specifice distincta a qualibet alia hominum 
associatione. Quare “‘finem operis” habere debet naturalem, unum et 
indivisum, specifice proprium et a quolibet alio fine distinctum. Siquidem 
finis, teste Angelico, est causa formalis, qua plurium unio peragitur atque 
specificatur talis qualis est. Unde provenit, quod ubi p/ures unius 
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eiusdemque societatis assignautur “‘fines operis”, ex iis anus debeat esse 
primus et principalis, rationem causae formalis habens, in quo alii fines 
contineantur vel ad quem alii accedant ut ipse facilius, securius, plenius 


obtineri queat. Necesse igitur est ut inter matrimonii fines determinatus . 


sit ordo, secundum quem fini principali, qui naturam specificam matrimonii 
determinat, alii fines operis subordinentur. 


(11) A. De matrimonii fine primario. Matrimonii “finis operis” primus 
et principalis, unus et indivisus, atque matrimonii naturam unice specificans, 
est procreatio et educatio prolis. Haec autem considerari potest (a) active, 
(b) passive (c) sub utroque respectu. “Active” considerata respicit activitatem 
coniugum, seu coniuges quatenus prolem generant educantque; “passive” 
intellecta respicit prolem inquantum generatur et educatur; “sub utroque 
respectu” sumpta coniuges et prolem simul complectitur. Fines vero 
secundarii, qui dicuntur ordinati ad finem primarium, possunt spectare 
potius unam quam alteram rationem, scl. vel activam vel passivam, sed 
possunt etiam aequali modo utramque rationem respicere. 


(12) (@) Haec matrimonii ordinatio ad finem primarium objectiva, quae 
in elus natura recondita est, si consideratur in ordine exsecutionis, consistit 
in eo quod coniunctio matrimonialis (sive haec consideretur “‘in fieri’” sive 
“in facto esse”) ex natura sua continet et afferre valeat ea omnia quae ex 
parte activitatis humanae requiruntur et sufficiunt, ut prolis generatio et 
educatio (modo naturae humanae convenienti eaque digno) obtineri possit. 
Etenim coniugio, ex ipsa sua natura, inest haec ad dictum finem destinatio, 
aptitudo, sufficientia, quia omnes, qui matrimonium contrahunt vel in eo vivunt, 
uniuntur et inter se iunguntur mutuo jure exclusivo et perpetuo ad ponendos 
actus per se aptos ad prolis generationem. Posito autem hoc iure, attenta 
simul impulsione vehementi appetitus sexualis ad exercendam facultatem 
generativam, attento denique quod huic appetitui cedere hominibus non 
liceat nisi intra sacra matrimonii septa: profecto in matrimonio assecutioni 
finis procreationis et educationis prolis sufficienter et efficaciter provisum est. 

(13) Et haec naturalis ad finem primarium destinatio, aptitudo et 
sufficientia habetur in omni valido matrimonio (etiam sterilium et senum) 
eique adeo essentialis est, ut sine ea nullum coniugium oriri aut permanere 
queat. Nullum enim matrimonium contrahi, nullum coniugium permanere 
potest, nisi in coniugibus fundetur vel remaneat ius illud radicale in corpus 
compartis relate ad actus generativos; si deest vel corruit hoc ius radicale, matri- 
monium constitui nequit, vel, si iam constitutum, una cum iure radicali corruit (id 
quod fit per dispensationem super matrimonio rato et non consummato). 


(14) (4) Non minus quam ipsum matrimonium, actus quoque coniugalis 
dicto fini primario subordinatur et devincitur, et quidem eo gradu, ut 
exercitium huius actus tunc solum permittatur, si et quamdiu in eo verificatur 
et servatur essentialis sub fine primario matrimonii subordinatio. Servatur 
vero eo, quod coniuges, actum coniugalem naturali modo peragentes, ea 
omnia afferre valeant quae ex parte activitatis humanae ad prolis genera- 
tionem requiruntur et sufficiunt (cfr. sent. Rotal. diei 25 Aprilis 1941, coram 
Wynen, in qua fuse agitur de hac subordinatione actus coniugalis et de 
elementis in copula essentialiter requisitis ad hoc ut copula dici queat per 
se apta ad prolis generationem). ' 
(15) Haec sub fine primario subordinatio, quae actui coniugali naturaliter 
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peracto inest ex eius naturali structura, servatur et verificatur etiam in copula 
sterilium aliorumque qui, ob causas actui extrinsecas, naturali matrimonii 
usu prolem generare nequeunt. Ad rem sunt haec verba Pii f. m. in Litt. 
Encycl. Casti connubii: ““Neque contra naturae ordinem agere ii dicendi sunt 
coniuges, qui iure suo recta et naturali ratione utuntur, etsi ob naturales sive 
temporis sive quorumdam defectuum causas nova inde vita oriri non 
possit”. Neque desunt honesti fines et motiva, cur in talibus condicionibus 
coniuges suo iure utantur; pergit nempe Pontifex, dicendo: “Habentur 
enim tam in ipso matrimonio quam in coniugalis iuris usu etiam secundarii 
fines, ut sunt mutuum adiutorium mutuusque fovendus amor et con- 
cupiscentiae sedatio, quos intendere coniuges minime vetantur, dummodo 
salva semper sit /ntrinseca illius actus natura ideoque eius ad primarium finem debita 
ordinatio” (A.A.S., vol. XXII, pag. 561). 


(16) Actum coniugalem subordinatum esse fini primario matrimonit 
inculcat etiam Summus Pontifex gloriose regnans in Sua Allocutione 
ad S. Rotam supra commemorata; nam reprobat scribendi et iudicandi 
modum eorum qui actum coniugalem aut omnino solvunt aut ultra debitam 
mensuram abducunt a matrimonii fine primario, ad quem idem actus 
secundum totam suam structuram ordinatur. In talem errorem incidere 
dicendi sunt praeter alios etiam illi qui sustinent ad essentiam actus matri- 
monialis sufficere, quod hic actus secundum suam externam speciem naturali 
modo peragi possit, etiamsi in eo peragendo deficiat unum ex elementis, 
quae ex parte ipsius activitatis coniugalis omnino necessaria sunt et quorum 
defectus antecedens et insanabilis iuxta constantem iurisprudentiam S. Rotae 
(cfr. sententiam supra allegatam) hominem reddit ad matrimonium impo- 
tentem, si scl. in eo deest facultas seu potentia effundendi in actu coniugali 
verum semen idest in testiculis elaboratum, etsi careat spermatozois. Verba 
Pii XII sunt haec: “Due estremi . . . sono da fuggirsi: da una parte, il 
negare praticamente o il deprimere eccessivamente il fine secondario del 
matrimonio e dell’atto della generazione; dall’altra, lo sciogliere o il separare 
oltre misura l’atto coniugale dal fine primario, al quale secondo tutta la 
sua intrinseca struttura é primieramente e in modo principale ordinato” 
(A.A.S., vol. XX XIII, pag. 423). 

(17) B. De matrimonii fine secundario. Finis secundarius matrimonii 
in citato canone 1013 assignatur duplex, videlicet ““mutuum adiutorium” 
et “remedium concupiscentiae”, qui fines sunt “fines operis”, non tan- 
tummodo “fines operantis”’. 

(18) (a) De altero fine secundario, de “remedio concupiscentiae” et 
de eius ad finem primarium relatione, pauca dicenda sunt. 

Facile intelligitur hunc finem ex natura sua subordinari fini primario 
generationis. Nam concupiscentia sedatur im matrimonio et per matrimonium 
licito facultatis generativae usu, qui fini primario matrimonii destinatur, 
proportionatur ac subordinatur modo in antecedentibus dicto. Eo ipso 
autem etiam “sedatio concupiscentiae”, quae in actibus coniugalibus 
exercendis habetur, simul cum ipsis fini primario matrimonii subordinata est. 


(19) (b) Alius finis secundarius est “mutuum adiutorium”?, quod sat varias 
coniugum mutuas praestationes seu officia comprehendit, v.g. cohabita- 
tionem, communionem mensae, usum bonorum materialium, victus 
acquisitionem et administrationem, auxilium magis personale in variis 
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vitae condicionibus, in exigentiis psychicis et somaticis, in usu naturalium 
facultatum atque etiam in exercitio virtutum supernaturalium (cfr. Litt. 
Encycl. Leonis XIII Arcanum, n. 8 et 14, apud Codicis I. C. Fontes, vol. Il, 
pag. 156 et 161, atque Litt. Encycl. Pii XI Casti conubii, A.A.S., vol. XXII, 
p- 548 s.). 

(20) Recentissimis his nostris temporibus auctores quidam, de finibus 
matrimonii disserentes, hoc “mutuum adiutorium” alio modo explicant, 
inquantum scl, “esse personale” coniugum auxilium et complementum 
accipit, atque contendunt, non secundarium sed primarium finem mattri- 
monii esse hanc “personae” coniugum evolutionem atque perfectionem, quam 
tamen non omnes eodem, sed alii sub alio respectu considerant atque urgent. 
Hi novatores in re matrimoniali a vera certaque doctrina recedunt, quin 
solida et probata argumenta pro suis opinionibus afferre valeant. Sepositis 
igitur hisce doctrinis quorundam auctorum recentiorum, iam ordo et 
dependentia inter finem primarium et finem secundarium matrimonii 


examinanda sunt, omisso ‘‘remedio concupiscentiae”’, quod supra iam paucis 
verbis absolvimus. 


(21) C. De relatione matrimonii finis secundarii ad finem primarium. 
Mutuum adiutorium et totius vitae consortium inter duas personas diversi 
sexus etiam extra matrimonium haberi potest, sive per modum solius facti, 
uti inter fratrem et sororem una viventes, sive vi explicitae conventionis 
de mutuo adiutorio sibi invicem praestando. Ideo mutuum adiutorium 
vitaeque communio, inquantum dicuntur et sunt matrimonii propria eiusque 
secundarius finis operis, considerari debent secundum proprietatem quandam 
specialem, qua distinguuntur a qualibet alia communione vitae, cum mutuo 
adiutorio coniuncta. Distinguuntur autem interna sua relatione ad finem 
primarium, quo fine coniunctio coniugalis a qualibet alia hominum associa- 
tione discernitur. 

(22) (a) Haec finis secundarii ad primarium relatio invenitur primo in 
origine huius finis et in origine correspondentis iuris ad mutuum adiu- 
torium. Quod ita demonstrari potest: Immediatum et essentiale contractus 
matrimonialis obiectum est exclusivum et perpetuum ius in corpus compartis 
in ordine ad actus per se aptos ad prolis generationem (can. 1081, §2). Ex 
hoc iure tamquam naturale consequens et complementum provenit ius ad 
ea omnia sine quibus iuri generandae—et consequenter etiam educandae 
—prolis satisfieri nequit modo qui dignitatem naturae humanae decet. 
Iamvero iuri generandae educandaeque prolis dicto modo satisfieri nequit, 
nisi ad hoc ius principale accedat ius ad mutuum adiutorium, quod includat 
ius ad vitae consortium seu ius ad cohabitationem, ad communionem mensae 
et thori, atque ad auxilium in omnibus vitae indigentiis. Notetur tamen heic 
non agi de ipso adiutorio de facto praestito, sed de wre ad mutuum adiutor- 
jum; nam sicut obiectum principale contractus matrimonialis non est “‘proles”, 


sed “‘ius”” ad generandam prolem, ita obiectum secundarium non est ipsum 
“‘mutuum adiutorium’’, sed “‘ius”’ ad illud. 


(23) Ex dictis sequitur, ius ad consortium vitae mutuumque auxilium 
non oriri in contrahentibus nisi ex primario iure generandae prolis. Sequitur 
etiam, iniri non posse contractum matrimonialem qui sit de mutuo adiutorio 
et simul praescindat a tradendo et acceptando iure in corpus; talis enim 
contractus (nullo tradito iure in corpus) nonnisi extra matrimonium, a 
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duabus personis diversi sexus iniri potest. Contractus matrimonialis 
taliter attentatus esset nullus nullumque conderet ius matrimoniale in 
contrahentibus, neque principale neque secundarium. E contrario omnis 
consensus matrimonialis de tradendo et acceptando iure in corpus eo ipso 
in contrahentibus exsurgere facit ius ad vitae communionem mutuumque 
auxilium. 

(24) Cum vero istud ius secundarium non ingrediatur ius principale 
tamquam eius pars constitutiva, neque cum eo iungatur tamquam eius 
praerequisita conditio sine qua non, valide iniri potest contractus ma- 
trimonialis de iure principali, explicite denegato iure secundario. De 
cobabitatione in specie, quae est unum ex praecipuis bonis cum fine secundario 
cohaerentibus, eiusque exclusione in contrahendo apud Wernz-Vidal haec 
leguntur: “Coniuges, cum debito coniugali regulariter et convenienter 
satisfacere non possint sine cohabitatione, ex fundamentali illo iure et 
officio vitae maritalis etiam obstricti sunt iure oneroso, ut non tantum in 
eadem domo communi utantur habitatione, sed etiam communi mensa et 
thoro, nisi in casibus a iure exceptis. Quae assidua cohabitatio et communio 
thori et mensae pertinent ad integritatem individuae vitae, non ad essentiam 
vitae coniugalis, ideoque interdum in casu particulari ex causa proportionata 
abesse possunt, velut in matrimonio conscientiae, et obligatio iustitiae ad 
ipsas quamdam latitudinem admittit” (Ius can., vol. V, n. 600). Et Gasparri 
ad rem docet: “Plures censent esse contra substantiam matrimonii con- 
ditionem de non cohabitando in perpetuum; sed si ius matrimoniale utrique 
parti sartum tectumque sit, non putamus hanc doctrinam veram esse, quia 
communio habitationis, tori et mensae non pertinent ad substantiam matri- 
monii; et revera nonnunquam matrimonium conscientiae cum hac tacita 
vel expressa conditione permittitur” (De mair., ed. 1932, n. 905). 

(25) Haec valent etiam de casu, quo contrahentes, renuntiantes fini 
secundario cohabitationis totique mutuo adiutorio cum ea coniuncto, simul 
statuunt non uti iure in corpus tradito et acceptato. “Sicut non est con- 
tradictio accipere ius iam in ipsa acceptatione impeditum quoad usum, 
ut evenit quando duo voto castitatis ligati contrahunt matrimonium, ita 
non est contradictio tradere ius quoad usum impeditum ex consensu alterius 
partis in tale impedimentum” (Wernz-Vidal, n. 521, nota 46). Ratio autem 
interna, ob quam hoc admitti debeat, est haec: “Coniuges non obligantur 
ad copulam nisi in quantum altera pars petat, quae iuri petendi renuntiare 
potest se obligando ad non petendum, nec obligantur coniuges ad positivam 
prolis generationem, modo eam positive non impediant aut prolem enecent” 
(idem auctor, n. 521). Quod De Smet ita exprimit: “Nihil impedit quominus, 
ex una parte, ad invicem praestetur consensus matrimonialis, ac plenum 
dominium tranferatur in mutuum corpus, et quod, ex alia parte, distincto 
actu inter se conveniant et voveant nupturientes non uti iure accepto, ac 
castitatem servare. Non excluditur ius utendi, sed iuris exercitium dum- 
taxat” (De spons. et matr., ed. 3, n. 156, nota 2). 


Quamvis haec, iuxta probatos auctores, de pacto inter nupturientes 
inito uti sententa communis acceptanda sint, tamen auctores in diversas 
abeunt sententias si iuris exercitium omittendum consensui alligatur tam- 
quam conditio sine qua non. Quidquid sit de merito huius controversiae, 
matrimonium contractum declarari nequit nullum in tali casu, quoniam scl. 
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quaestio iuris non est certa (cfr. de hac quaestione Cappello, De matr., ed. 3, 
n. 635 s.; Wernz-Vidal, l. c., n. 521, nota 46; De Smet, 1. c., n. 156, nota 2), 
At non obstantibus expositis, dicendum est: sicuti in certis circumstantiis 
firma et definitiva voluntas non adimplendi indicium esse potest defectus 
voluntatis contrahendi et se obligandi (qui defectus utique aliunde adhuc 
melius demonstrandus est), ita etiam seria et definitiva voluntas non 
concedendi ullo modo aut unquam ius ad vitae consortium a¢ ceterum 
mutuum adiutorium, indicium plus minusve certum esse potest defuisse in 
contrahente intentionem tradendi comparti ius principale in proprium 
corpus, licet ex hoc uno indicio nunquam certitudo moralis oriri possit 
de defectu voluntatis contrahendi et sese obligandi. 


(26) Ex adductis concludendum est quod sequitur. Sicuti ‘ws ad con- 
sortium vitae ac universum mutuum adiutorium in sua origine est intrinsecus 
dependens a éwre principali ad actus generativos, non autem viceversa; 
et sicuti inter 7vra matrimonialia exsistit determinatus ordo, et determinata 
dependentia: ita etiam fines matrimoniales, in quos illa iura ordinantur et 
propter quos a natura conceduntur, ratione originis certo ordine com- 
ponuntur atque inter se connectuntur. Constituto fine principali et primario, 
Auctor naturae matrimonio tamquam instituto naturae constituit finem 
secundarium, complementarium, ut ei i” et ex eodem instituto, quod matri- 
monium vocatur, satisfieri debeat apteque valeat. 

(27) Corollarii modo addatur notam Modestini definitionem vel: potius 
descriptionem matrimonii: “Nuptiae sunt coniunctio maris et foeminae 
et consortium omnis vitae, divini et humani iuris communicatio” (Dig., 
lib. XXIII, Il, De ritu nuptiarum, lib. 1, Regularum) enumerare una simul 
elementa et essentialiter constitutiva et naturaliter consequentia, quin 
appareat, quinam inter ea sit ordo et quaenam dependentia. Ideo ex hac 
celebri matrimonii descriptione nonnisi caute et distinguendo inquisitio in 
fines matrimonii procedere potest. Etenim, prout supra iam dictum est, 
sicuti in matrimonio contrahendo “ius in corpus” et “ius ad adiutorium” 
non sunt aeque principalia seu coordinata, sed se habent ut obiectum princi- 
pale seu superordinatum et obiectum secundarium seu subordinatum, ita 
etiam fines, iuribus correspondentes, non sunt aeque principales vel co- 
ordinati, sed unus est principalis, alter secundarius et subordinatus. 


(28) (b) Descriptus-ordo dependentiae et subordinationis non solum 
invenitur 7” origine iuris secundarii, quod assecutioni finis secundarii destin- 
atur et per quod haec assecutio per se in tuto collocatur, sed idem ordo 
patefit etiam in coniugio, “in facto esse” considerato. 

Omnis quidem homo, quippe qui ex natura sua est “ens sociale”, indiget 
aliorum auxilio; quod auxilium invenit eo quod est membrum tum societatis 
humanae in genere, tum determinatae societatis civilis et domesticae in 
specie. In hoc omnibus commune adiutorium intrat etiam auxilium et 
complementum, quod unus sexus (etiam absque ullo affectu et activitate 
carnali) accipit ex indole alterius sexus; constat enim societas humana ex 
viris et feminis, in invicem influxum exercentibus. At hoc adiutorium 
commune non potest constituere finem operis matrimonii; ut hunc constituat, 
ulterius determinari debet aliquo elemento specifico, ex quo appareat, cur 

“mutuum adiutorium” a Creatore inditum sit matrimonio tamquam finis 
operis. Hoc elementum specificum iterum est et debet esse relatio ad finem 
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primarium et ad ius principale. Coniuges nempe ex ipsa natura matrimonii 
fini primario huius instituti ideo devincti sunt, quia per matrimonium 
acquisierunt ius et destinationem evadendi “auctores novae vitae”, pro- 
creando et educando prolem, etsi de facto non evadant. 

Ut vero huic specificae destinationi debite satisfacere valeant, indigent 
multiplici mutuo adiutorio, et quidem non tantum respectu activitatis gen- 
erativae proprie dictae, sed etiam respectu finis primarii in sensu completo, 
idest tam active quam passive sumpti. Etenim evadere “auctores novae vitae” 
natura vult eos qui, onusti multiplicibus naturae et vitae exigentiis, simul 
dignitate humana ornati sunt; et quia tales sunt, natura ad ius principale 
accedere facit multiplex adiutorium et totius vitae communionem. Haec 
mutui adiutorii matrimonialis nota specifica, quae manat ex ipsa interna struc- 
tura matrimonii, habetur etiam in matrimonio in quo coniuges nolunt vel 
non possunt ad effectivam generationem transire. Siquidem non dependet 
a voluntate humana neque tollitur aliquo impedimento externo id quod in 
natura “‘operis” seu coniugii reconditum est per ipsum Creatorem. 


(29) Cum insuper hoc specificum mutuum adiutorium matrimoniale, 
cum ipsa institutione matrimonii datum, directe comprehendat solum- 
modo aptitudinem et destinationem ad quodlibet requisitum auxilium, in tuto 
positam per concessionem iuris proprie dicti ad tale adiutorium, non autem 
ipsum actuale auxilium; cumque ex altera parte ad valide contrahendum non 
necessario requiratur traditio huius iuris ad dictum adiutorium (cfr. supra 
n. 24): facile patet verum matrimonium exsistere posse, quin coniuges revera 
fruantur hoc subsidio quod natura coniugio dare intendit. Patet insuper, 
curnam actualis usus mutui auxilii non sit ex natura rei restrictus ad servitium 
iuris primarii. Mutuum adiutorium matrimoniale a natura potius datum 
est ad iuvandas spsas personas coniugum, quatenus isti destinati sunt ad id ut 
evadere possint, non quocumque sed apto debitoque modo, “‘auctores novae 
vitae”, per quos, debito auxilio ita munitos, deinde iuvatur psa activitas 
generativa. Si nempe personae generantes quoad indigentias et necessitates 
vitae (quae ex prole generanda adhuc augentur) tum quoad se tum quoad 
prolem in tuto sint positae, activitati quoque generativae per se bene 
consulitur. Unde patet, omne mutuum adiutorium, quod ex matrimonio 
absque damno finis primarii manat, contineri intra limites finis secundarii, 
et, personas coniugum iuvando fovendoque, habere ad finem primarium 
specificam aptitudinem, destinationem, subordinationem (non obstante 
quadam relativa independentia quae iuxta exposita fini secundario inest). 


(30) Quae hucusque dicta sunt de fine secundario matrimonii “in facto 
esse” considerati, breviter sic comprehendi possunt: 
1° Destinatio et correspondens ius ad mutuum adiutorium insunt 
matrimonio ex sua natura et ex voluntate Creatoris, et constituunt eius 
secundarium finem operis. Ideo a vera et perfecta communione coniugali 
Nunquam abesse possunt neque unquam frustra exsistunt quousque ipsum 
matrimonium una cum suo fine primario et iure principali exsistit. 
2° Mutuum adiutorium, consideratum uti finis secundarius matrimoniti 
“in facto esse”, dicit respectu finis primarii finem dependentem, subordina- 
tum, quia propter finem primarium a Creatore coniugio inditus est. At 
est elementum ab extra accedens et non-constitutivum tantummodo ratione 
jinis primarii, non autem respectu ipsius matrimonii, quasi esset finis exfra- 
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matrimonialis; est enim finis “intra-matrimonialis”, licet non eodem gradu ac 
finis primarius. 

3° Aptitudo et ius ad mutuum adiutorium non restringuntur ad 
activatem generativam neque primario hanc ipsam respiciunt, sed potius 
personas generantes, quatenus istae propter matrimonium initum destinatae sunt 
ad hoc ut possint esse auctores novae vitae. 

4° Finis secundarius habet quandam independentiam, eatenus videlicet 
quatenus in personis coniugum verificari et ad effectum perduci potest iis 
quoque in casibus, in quibus assecutio finis primarii impeditur, sive ad 
tempus sive in perpetuum. Cuius ratio est, quod mutuum adiutorium 
(pariter ius ad illud) non constituit partem essentialem iuris et finis primarii, 
Est potius extra essentiam iuris et finis primarii, quamvis sit aliquod tius 
naturale consequens et verum ac proprie dictum ius matrimoniale. 

5° Qui mutuum adiutorium matrimoniale, latissime intellectum, solvit 
ab eius intrinseca subordinatione sub fine primario, non solum offendit rei 
veritatem et intentionem ipsius Creatoris, sed necessario etiam viam parat 
funestis consequentiis. 
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. . » (nn. 31-45 omitted), 





The marriage was accused on the grounds of fear and simulated consent, 
and the petition failed on both headings; the tribunal, however, recom- 
mended a dissolution of this non-consummated marriage, a favour which 
was granted by the Holy Father. 

Following the usual method in these judgements, we are given under 
each heading of accusation, firstly the law, and secondly its application to 
the case: 

I. De Capite vis et metus: In ture, nn. 2; in facto, nn. 3-8; 
II. De simulatione consensus matrimonialis: in ‘ure, nn. 9-30; in facto, 
nn. 31-39. 
III. De inconsummatione matrimonii: n zure, nn. 40, 41; in facto, nn. 
42-45. 
The text of nn. 9-30 is further sub-divided as indicated in the extract printed 
above. 

More than one reference is made to the papal allocution, 3 October, 1941. 
That portion of the address which dealt with impotence was translated and 
printed in THE CLerGy REviEw, 1942, XXII, p. 84; the reference to the ends 
of marriage is in the last para. p. 85. The reader is also referred to the 
important decree of the Ho/y Office, 1 April, 1944, printed in THE CLERGY 
REVIEW, 1944, XXIV, p. 565. 

The Rota judgement will repay careful study, though it is not by any 
means easy reading. It is rather noticeable that the ponens does not deal 
expressly with that passage in’ Cas/i Connubii which seemed to countenance 
the outlook of some modern writers in stressing the personalist rather than 
the genetic purpose of marriage. It occurs in n. 24 of Canon Smith’s new 
translation of the Encyclical, and it was altogether omitted in the official 
English version which first appeared. Cf. THE CLerGy REviEw, 1938, 
XV, p. 150, and XVII, 1939, p. 154. The reference, however, to the Roman 
Catechism mentioned in the Encyclical, n. 24, is given in the Rota judgement, 
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n.9. One may observe, in regard to this passage from the Catechism, that 
the Encyclical refers it to marriage in a wide sense; the Rota judgement, 
however, quotes it in a passage dealing with the finis operantis. Unquestion- 
ably, the Roman Catechism puts the personalist element first, and the genetic 
second; but the personalist element is, in the marriage contract, impossible 
without the genetic element, as the whole of this judgement, and notably 
n. 23, demonstrates. 


E. J. M. 
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The History of the Primitive Church. By Jules Lebreton, S.J., and Jacques 
Zeiller. Translated from the French by Ernest C. Messenger, Ph.D. 
Vol. II. Demy 8vo. Pp. 219. (Burns Oates. 18s.) 


Tuts is the second volume of four which Dr. Messenger is producing 
in English, corresponding to the first two volumes of the great twenty-four- 
volume project, L’histoire de l’Eglise depuis les Origines jusqu’au nos Jours, 
published under the direction of MM. Fliche and Martin. The first two 
volumes of the French edition which appeared in 1935 formed a single 
unity, a work of collaboration by two eminent authors, extending from 
the foundation of the Church to the peace of Constantine. The first volume 
of the English translation was reviewed in these pages in November 
1942 (XXII, p. 525); and one’s immediate impression on reading through 
the present volume is that Dr. Messenger’s felicity in translating French 
into readable English has not deserted him, and that, on the whole and 
despite a few misprints, he has been remarkably well served by his pub- 
lishers. One serious criticism, however, must be made. It is regrettable 
that the four volumes projected are so conceived as a single unity that 
they must share a common pagination, and that no index will appear until 
the completion of Volume IV. A textbook of history for serious students 
such as this certainly is, to be truly serviceable, needs a good complete 
index, and without such an instrument of work loses half its value. When 
new editions are called for, as they certainly will be, would it not be possible 
for each volume to have its own index? 

The substance of this volume consists of Chapters VI to XIV of the 
French original. Of these chapters six are from the pen of M. Zeiller and 
only three are the work of Pére Lebreton. The latter is a specialist in early 
Christiarr thought and literature, and his chapters are concerned with the 
early Christian life, and with the writings of the Apostolic Fathers and 
their successors in the second century, the Apologists. They are admirable 
in their analysis and appreciation of these important Christian documents. 
Two chapters by M. Zeiller seem to some extent to impinge on the work 
of his Jesuit collaborator, but in fact Chapters VI and XIII, and the apparent 
fepetitions with regard to the pagan attitude to Christianity on pp. 428 and 
443, are complementary rather than redundant. M. Zeiller’s main con- 
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cern is with the external aspects and activity of the Church. He has an 
important and welcome section which deals with the eastward expansion 
of Christianity, but the bulk of his contribution to this work is a careful 
study of the early persecutions. 

In La Revue Historique (T. CLXXX, Octobre-Décembre, 1937, p. 308) 
M. Charles Guignebert delivered a somewhat ungenerous criticism which 
almost amounted to an attack on the intellectual integrity of the authors 
of this book, with respect mainly to the bibliographies appended to the 
chapters. The criticism, which was certainly exaggerated, and possibly 
provoked by the apparent lack of attention devoted by the authors to 
M. Guignebert’s own historical writing, raises a question which must 
always present a difficulty to the authors of historical textbooks. Where 
should a bibliography begin, and where should it leave off? There is 
nothing here quite like the systematic bibliography to be found, for example, 
in Cayré-Howitt, 4 Manual of Patrology—a book which might have been 
accorded greater prominence in the notes; and the sectional bibliographies 
are very uneven in value. Surely in a modern work, which is not a merely 
elementary survey, names like Tixeront and Allard might be presumed to 
be known to the reader, and a more careful appreciation of recent mono- 
graphs and articles in the learned periodicals would be very valuable. It 
would have been more helpful for English readers, too, had a fuller attempt 
been made in this edition to indicate which of the works quoted have 
appeared in an English translation. Duchesne, Mourret and Bardy are 
names which immediately occur. 

These criticisms deal in the main, however, with points of detail. What 
matters is that we now have in English a thoroughly competent work on 
Christian origins, fit to be put into the hands of any serious student. It 
gives succinctly, and at times perhaps too briefly, the conclusions of modern 
Catholic scholarship on the many difficult questions of Church history. 
It is up to date, for instance, in meeting the difficulties raised against the 
Christian sacramental system by the secularist students of comparative 
religion. It indicates as a rule where the sources are to be found, and 
the notes afford to the student who would delve deeper, on the whole, 
sufficient guidance to help him in his choice of reading. We can con- 
gratulate ourselves on having such a useful book in such a satisfactory 
translation, and we must hope that the remaining volumes will not delay 
long in making their appearance. 

A.B. 


The General Who Rebuilt the Jesuits. By Robert G. North, S.J. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. xii + 291. (The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. $3.00.) 


AMERICAN titles are sometimes a little startling, and seem easily to savour 
of exaggeration. But Father North’s book, a modern, vivid, racy and colour- 
ful piece of writing, an historical biography intershot with imaginative 
reconstructions, lives up to its name. It is an account of the life and activities 
of Father Johann Philipp Roothaan, the twenty-first General of the Society 
of Jesus. Roothaan, a Dutchman of German extraction, was born at 
Amsterdam in 1785 and entered the Society in 1804, in the midst of the 
Napoleonic wars, when the fortunes of the Jesuits were just on the turn 
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from the lowest ebb which had seen their suppression by Pope Clement XIV. 
In 1804 the Society survived officially only in White Russia, where it had 
been recognized by Pope PiusVII. It was thither that the young postulant 
made his adventurous way to begin his Noviceship at Dunaburg, better 
known to us as Dvinsk. Ten years later the Society was restored by the 
same Pope, and after a.career devoted to retreats, missions, teaching, and 
Provincial administration, on the death of Father Fortis, Roothaan, on 
the fourth ballot, was named General in 1829. He was only forty-four years 
of age, and for the next twenty-four was to guide the destinies of the revived 
and revivified Society. In those years from 1829 to 1853 modern Europe 
passed through a period of profound upheaval and change, and modern 
America turned to the West and grew to manhood. The days of Jesuit con- 
fessors at the courts of the Princes of Europe were over. Vienna and 
Metternich were already out of date. It was the age of Liberalism, of 
modern democracy and the proletariat coming to birth, of expansion and the 
surge of science. To Roothaan fell the duty, not only of reviving the 
Jesuit life all over the world, but of adapting that life to meet the 
new conditions. He did this in three ways. He published a revised 
edition of the Exercises of St. Ignatius, based on the original text, and 
encouraged their wide adoption and use. He revised the Jesuit scheme 
of studies, the Ratio Studiorum, to meet the menace of Naturalism and 
Liberalism. And he greatly encouraged the expansion of the Jesuit 
missions. In these years the Jesuits spread widely in America, and in a book 
written for American readers this aspect of Roothaan’s Generalship receives 
generous treatment. Father North tells vividly, too, the story of the General’s 
exile from Rome for two years, after the Revolution of 1848, his stay in 
France and his visit to the Jesuit houses in England and Ireland. His work 
throws light on a number of aspects of the Catholic revival in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. One of his most interesting chapters, and possibly 
one which will provoke discussion, describes Father Roothaan’s efforts to 
build up the Jesuit philosophical and theological training on a Thomist 
basis, and his efforts to find the men who would lead such a movement. 
We see the encouragement of the Bollandists, and the establishment of the 
Civilia Cattolica. We see the advent of such authors as Liberatore, Taparelli, 
Kleutgen and Gury, whose Theologia Moralis became a “best-seller”; and 
we see something of the General’s watchfulness in the criticism of Rosmini, 
and the condemnations of Lamennais and Hermes. 

In all this work Father North has been able to use the latest editions of 
Roothaan’s spiritual works and his public and private letters, recently 
published by the Jesuit Curia in Rome. If the modern Americanisms in the 
more staid conversations of the nineteenth century seem a little out of place, 
they nevertheless give life and vigour to the book, and from its pages 
emerges a picture which is both vivid and convincing, that of a man of great 
classical learning and linguistic accomplishment, simple yet stubborn, 
kindly, yet capable of great severity, an organiser and a man of vision, who 
by his holiness and his labours earned for himself the title which the author 
has given to his book. 

A. B. 
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Short and Sharp. Retreat Reflections. By George Burns, S.J. Pp.. 96, § certair 
(Burns Oates. Paper 2s, Cloth 45. 64.) shoulc 
THESE notes for reflection and meditation cover the subjects usually dealt | hi 
with in a Retreat based upon the Exercises of St. Ignatius. They are invati- which 
ably direct and practical, but being almost devoid of illustration by anecdote } 
or story they will seem to some readers not a little dry. However, they are feel s 
what the author names them. He is not offering a book for spiritual we 
reading, but one containing aids to reflective thought whose ultimate aim is T 
that simple affective prayer which makes for deep spirituality. Foo 
Some of Father Burns’ pages have too many headings and a super. | PHS" 
abundance of very short paragraphs, only cursory treatment being given to A qu 


matters that would seem to call for greater detail. Compensation for this 
apparent defect is found in the section treating of Our Lord, where the 
author expands most happily. Let the book be taken for what it really is, a 


certai 
and r 





help to prayerful reflection, and all who use it will give it words of praise. - J 
kL. H. es 
The Sacrifice We Offer. An explanation of the Mass. By Hubert McEvoy, | !™° 
S.J. Pp. 110. (Oliver & Boyd. 435. 6d.) fee: 
Books explanatory of the Mass are to be had in abundance: no one shall ' 
say that Catholic authors and publishers have been remiss in fulfilling this 
particular need. The difference between the present work and most of its Th 
predecessors is that, whereas they have been produced chiefly for children, F 
this publication is for adults, and especially for converts. The proper 
understanding of the Holy Sacrifice is a lengthy and difficult process for 
those who have been unacquainted with it until the years of maturity are | TH 
reached. Such people will find Father McEvoy’s book of great assistance. | Put 
Excellent photographs depict with commendable detail the actions of the | Will 
Priest from his “In nomine Patris” to his final genuflection. Many of his | Ee 
gestures and attitudes remain incomprehensible to people who have never | © 
served his Mass, or who have perhaps never in their lives been on the | his 
sanctuary. With the admirable illustrations here given and the clear 
explanations appended, the meaning of the Mass is brought out in a most | ‘i 
attractive manner. No more useful little present could be found for a | the 
convert on the occasion of reception into the Church. nat 
i... nig 
More Talking at Random. By Douglas Woodruff. Pp. 240. (Burns Oates, by 
85. 6d.) ve 
Ir is no small tribute to a writer’s matter and style to have had a periodical de 
feature reproduced in book form for a second time. The welcome accorded “¢ 
the first collection from this popular column of The Tablet, the range of It 
interests which it includes, and the graceful and witty form in which these in 
varied topics are discussed, amply justify this further instalment. bi 
It is, we think, of particular value for the clergy, for we all talk quite a hi 
lot, one way or another, and often we do so at random. How comforting n 
it is therefore to find Mr. Woodruff contrasting Talk and Action, and agree- It 
ing that what the world really needs is more talk; intelligent, creative talk, d 


prolonged and thoughtful discussion of issues. A seminary professor 
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certainly has to talk a lot, and it is of some importance that his hearers 
should not fall asleep. We have found that the only sure way of preventing 
this happening is to attempt now and then a little joke, quip or witticism, 
which, to be legitimate, must have some relation to the subject matter of the 
lecture. ‘There are any number of suitable examples in this volume and we 
feel sure the author will not object to their being used for the good of 
religion. 

Then there is talking from the pulpit in churches, about which Mr. 
Woodruff has a number of things to say. It is reckoned that the Catholic 
priests in England today preach annually about a quarter of a million times. 
A quarter of a million is a lot of sermons, and Mr. Woodruff is not amongst 
those who clamour for brevity. Our sermons will become, if not briefer, 
certainly brighter by the pondering and adapting of some of the illustrations 
and reflections contained in this book. 

The author is always helpful and kindly in his references to the clergy, 
and this is apparent most of all in his suggestions about the appropriate coin 
for a church collection, or rather collections. Their number and variety is 
almost a mark of the true Church, nowadays, and we can all appreciate the 
story of the Irish labourers, whose doubts whether they were in a Catholic 
church or not were all set at rest when the second collection came round. 

E. J. M. 


The Morality of American Civil Legislation concerning Eugenical Sterilization. 
By Joseph B. Lehan, S.T.L. Pp. 118. (Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington D.C.) 


THE writer of this doctorate thesis has chosen a subject well suited to its 
purpose, because the problem is both modern and topical. Many readers 
will remember how thoroughly it was studied in the pages of the American 
Ecclesiastical Review at the time when the first sterilization laws were being 
enacted in the United States of America. The character and subsequent 
history of these laws are examined in the course of this study. 

The most valuable part of the thesis is Chapter IV which explains why 
eugenical sterilization is forbidden by the moral law. The unlawfulness of 
the practice is by no means an obvious deduction from the principles of the 
natural law, and some Catholic writers maintained that it was permissible 
right up to the time of its explicit condemnation in Casti Connubii. 

There is a more recent condemnation of all “direct”’ sterilization, issued 
by the Holy Office, 24 February, 1940, the exact meaning of which is not 
very clear. The condemnation of eugenical sterilization is recalled in this 
document, but we are not told explicitly what is included under the word 
“direct”. If the operation is performed as a genuine therapeutic measure, 
it is direct, but not forbidden in the teaching of most Catholic writers, 
including, it would appear, Dr. Lehane. The author cites the document 
but does not, as far as we can discover, explain the real difficulty which it 
has created. Perhaps this will be done in a future edition. The thesis is a 
most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the subject, particularly in 
its relation to the laws of various American States, and is a model of what 
these compositions should be. 


E. J. M. 
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The Scarlet Lily. By Edward F. Murphy. Pp. 239. (Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee. 2.25 dollars.) 


Tue author has taken the arresting figure of Mary Magdalene and, using the 
events recorded of her in the Gospel, supplemented by the imagination of a 
writer of fiction, has written an attractive novel about his subject. It is 
described as the Bruce-Extension Prize Novel, doubtless the winning manu- 
script in a competition arranged by this American publishing house for the 
best religious novel. 

As would be expected, the narrative of the Gospel is faithfully welded 
into the story, which begins with Herod and the Massacre of the Innocents, 
and concludes with the scene on Calvary; the author has declined, perhaps 
wisely, to portray Our Lord’s appearances on the morning of the Resurrec- 
tion. 

The fictional presentment makes the Magdalene’s baby brother one of 
the massacred innocents, and includes contemporary characters amongst 
her lovers. The story is well written, with due regard for its topographical 
and historical setting, and the whole is dominated by the theme of divine 
love conquering that which is human. E. J. M. 


Some Loves of the Seraphic Saint. By Father Augustine, O.F.M. Cap. Pp. 
162. (Gill and Son, Ltd. 7s. 64.) 


FATHER AUGUSTINE has given his readers a very pleasing and attractive 
account of St. Francis, and of his spirit and work. Although some may not 
altogether like the title, still it summarizes the theme of the book. St. 
Francis was a great lover. His nature led him in his youth to love life, to 
love giving, and to love chivalry. Grace took hold of his generous nature 
and led him to love a higher way of living, Christ’s life, and to give himself 
utterly to Christ, and to find the highest chivalry in the pageantry of the 
Crib, the Cross and the Altar, and in the breaking of a lance for souls. 
Tertiaries especially will find this book valuable, not only because of the 
beautiful account of St. Francis, but because it has, it seems, been written 
with special reference to their benefit and contains an excellent chapter, 
explaining the value, significance and apostolic spirit of the Third Order and 
setting forth the obligations of the Rule which it offers to its members. 
Unfortunately, the book is costly for its size. J.C. 





Happy Memories of a Saint. 
240. (Sands. 75. 6d.) 
Tue “Memories” here given to the general public are Mother Perdrau’s 
recollections of Saint Madeleine-Sophie in her old age. They are simple 
and fresh and pleasant to read; and show St. Madeleine-Sophie in a new 
light as an ardent lover of childhood and its innocence. But one ventures to 
suggest that they will make only a restricted appeal. Naturally the members 
of the Society of the Sacred Heart and those who have been trained under 
them will welcome all possible information on the life and character of the 
saintly Foundress; and it is they who will, for the most part, read and value 
this book. Mother Perdrau, who wrote the recollections, is famous for a 
miraculous fresco of Mater Amabilis, which she painted, whilst still a 
postulant, at the Trinita dei Monti in Rome. j. & 


Taken from the French by L. Keppel. Pp. 
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SCRIPTURE 


We have been favoured with the first three numbers of Scripture, the quar- 
terly bulletin of the Catholic Biblical Association, and gladly take the 
opportunity of commending this enterprise to the attention of our readers. 
As a periodical Scripture is as yet in its infancy, consisting of only eight 
quarto pages; but its quality already gives reason to expect that, especially 
with the growth of the Association’s membership and a consequent increase 
in its financial resources, it will in due course assume the proportions of a 
scriptural Review such as Catholics in this country ought to possess. It 
includes among its regular features news and notes of scriptural interest, 
articles, Questions and Answers, and Book Reviews. Among the articles 
we may notice an illuminating paper by Fr. Hugh McKay, O.F.M., entitled 
“The Approach to the Old Testament”, and helping the reader of the Old 
Testament to see something of the unity of purpose which gives unique 
significance to an apparent medley of unrelated books; also a brief but 
clear summary of Divino Afflante Spiritu by Dr. Fuller; and, as we might 
have expected, a series of eminently practical lessons drawn from the 
Psalter by the indefatigable Dom Romanus Rios. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting of the book reviews is that in which Dom J. B. Orchard, availing 
himself of the privilege denied to periodicals having other than a private 
circulation, gives a balanced account of what seem to him the merits and 
the disadvantages of Mgr. Knox’s translation of the New Testament. 

The Secretary of the Catholic Biblical Association is the Rev. R. C. 
Fuller, D.D., L.S.S., St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall, Ware, Herts. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE LEONINE COLLEGE 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1945, XXV, p. 6) 


Dom Lambert Nolle, O.S.B., writes: 

If you think them of sufficient interest to your readers you might 
pethaps find room for a few supplementary remarks relating to Fr. Coyne’s 
well-documented article on the above subject. 

The three years’ course of Philosophy planned by my late friend, Mgr. 
Schobel, was to have included classics and natural sciences; this, in the 
case of gifted students, would lead up to a B.A. degree—an idea later 
adopted by Maynooth; in the case of others it would at any rate improve 
their Greek and Latin in preparation for scriptural and theological studies. 

The visit to Oscott of Cardinal (then Father) Bourne in 1894 was 
arranged by Bishop Ilsley as a celebration of peace between the future 
Cardinal and Dr. Schobel, after their Tab/e¢ feud about the proper length 
of a seminary course (the former suggesting three years for Philosophy and 
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Theology together, the latter advocating at least six years for the same 
On the occasion of this visit Bishop Ilsley met Fr. Bourne at Erdingtor 
Station with the College pony cart, which he drove himself, and backing 
them sat Dr. McIntyre. My regret is that I was not able to snapshot them 
as they passed me; it would be interesting now to see a picture of the thre 


future Archbishops (one of them subsequently a Cardinal) riding in such 
primitive vehicle up Court Lane. 


RHYTHM AND PSALMODY 


(THE CLerGy REVIEW, 1945, XXV, p. 72) 


Dom Gregory Murray writes: 

With Dom Sebastian Moore’s philosophy of art, as outlined in his 
contribution to the February number of THE CLERGY REvIEw, it would 
be rash to disagree. But his application of this philosophy to Gregorian 
psalmody is surely unsound. It is not true that the plainsong psalm 
tones now in use are all “strictly functional”, if the expression “strictly 
functional” is taken to exclude every trace of the purely decorative. OQ 
psalm-tones may have had, certainly did have, a strictly functional origin; 
but in their present form they possess many features which are frankly 
ornamental and not “functional”: they also have a purely melodic interest. 
In fact I think that there is a good case for claiming that the very argument 
used by Dom Sebastian against “the psalter monotoned” is really an argu- 
ment for it. For monotoned psalmody 7s singing, and (when well done) 
preserves all that is purely functional in the plainsong psalm-tones while 


dispensing with their purely ornamental elements: the interplay between}; 


verbal accent and verbal rhythm is maintained, and every requirement of| 
corporate psalmody duly catered for. Furthermore, in the psalter mono-| 
toned we have none of the complications that so often arise in the plain- 
song tones (especially in modes iii and iv, and in the solemn tones for the 
Magnificat, for instance) in adapting the words to the more ornate mediations 
and terminations—complications that frequently defeat even expert Gregor- 
ianists unless they have prepared every verse beforehand. The absence of 
these complications makes the psalter monotoned far more suitable for the 


‘ 
i 
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less musical who have as much right to share in the corporate prayer as the | g 
experts. I am not condemning the practice of singing the psalms to the }} 


plainsong tones; the purpose of this note is to make it clear that the “singing” | 
of the psalms is certainly not a “duty”, since the psalter monotoned is already 
“the psalter rightly performed in accordance with the two strict exigencies 
of Latin rhythm and corporate system”. 
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